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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 

Manufacture a superior of Bells. .. .. Special attention 
iven to Church, Co exe, and Academy Bells..... 
lustrated Catalogue sent free. 18 zz 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 1876, 
FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 
Courses of instruction will be given as follows: 

I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. 
Charles F. Mabery. 

. Determinative Mine ai 
‘Mr. Edward M. 

IV. Phaenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. G. L. Goodale. 

V. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Farlow. 

VI. Geology, by Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Each course will last six weeks. The first four courses 
will be given at Cambridge, the fifth at some point on the 
seashore as yet undetermined, and the sixth at a camp near 
Cumberland Gap, Kentucky. 

A circular which gives full information about thece courses 
to the SECRETARY OF 


may be obtained by applyin 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass., enclos- 
ing a stamped envelope. 60 a-c-e-g-i 


The Multiplication Table Made Easy, 


Brooks’ M witigiteotion Blocks,—36 cubical blocks, 
containing the whole Multiplication Table to 12 times 12, 
have proved a source of great amusement and instruction 


wherever they have been used. Send $1.00 and get a set by 
re‘urn mail, J. L. HAMMETT, Manufacturer, 
60 b 37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston, 


THE SCHOOL DIARY, 
A daily Record of Attendance, Deportment, and 
Adapted to any system of marking. May be used as a weekly 
or monthly report to parents, if desired. Prices: 12 weeks 
size, 75 cents per doz.; 16 weeks, 85 cents perdoz., postpaid 
to any address. Send forsample to A. BUNKER, 

60 b 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL-HOUSES, 
CHURCH VESTRIES,SLEEPING-ROOMS, 
and all buildings perfectly and satisfactorily 
VENTILATED, 

at small cost, by U. S. VENTILATION COMPANY, 
60 b 68 Water Street, Boston. 


FENCIN FOILS INDIAN CLUBS, DUMB 

BELLS; Boxing Gloves; 

Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gloves, Plastrons, Shoes; Eques- 

trian, Gymnasium, and Boating Shirts, Tights, ‘Trunks, and 

Hosiery. Badges of all kinds). POLLARD, LEIGHTON 

& CO., No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. 
paper when writing.) 


Sewing Silk. 


Rk. 8. CLARK, Mount Carmel, Conn., is manu- 
facturing SEWING SILK,—labeled A/t. Carmel Machine 
Twist,—by Leigh’s Patent Matching process, which gives 
the most perfect, smooth, strong, and elasticthread that can 
be produced. Enclose $1.20 to manufacturer, and receive 
one doz. 100-yard Spools,— assorted sizes if you wish,— by 
mail postage paid. 59c 


35 CENTENNIAL READINGS 35 


Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice variety of other 
matter (200 pp.) in “ The Elocutionists’ Annual” for 1876; 
sent postpaid on prety cents. J.W. SHOEMAKER 
& CO., National School of Elocution and Oratory, No. 1418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 49m 


BOSTON, MASS., MARCH 4, 1876. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
6oth year opened Bent 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April ath, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
a. in the country. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
i 
D.D 


Preparatory.—Address Rev. Luaus H. 
.» President. 55 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Aadress the Registrar, Dr. D 
PATTEN. 52 


lease mention | ¢, 
60d 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuapin. 51 zz 


mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouG as. 


COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open 
both sexes. Address s the President, J. W. STRONG, D.D. 


32m 


Ad- 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal etc. 
[adress the President, Guoxcx Macoun, 
a REGORY., it. 
COLLECH OF AGRICULTURE,” » Regen 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, . 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS 


K xox COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
+ logue, etc., addre’s Prof. R. B. Youncman. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Huser. 


Abert COLLEGE, Marie Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowxer, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prot. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
College of Law—Hon. e H. Boom, LED, Dean. 
college of Medicine —N. 5. Davis, A.M., M.D., I 
.F AM. Principal. 
irector. 1622 
Rocwsst=zR UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YBACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following de ents in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. UO. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Teach- 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For A#nuads and other informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 
§ WARTEMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 


the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


OR SALE—Young Ladies’ Day and Boarding School, 
located in one of the great cities of the West. Number 
of | pew about 1 annual income upwards of $12,000. Is 
well organized; increasing rapidly in numbers and reputa- 
tion, and is highly profitable. Principal, on account of poor 
th, desires to retire, and will sell to party of pronounced 
character and ability. Price $10,000: part time, if desired. 


Address, giving name, experience, and references, ‘‘ SEMI- 
NARY,» care Journal of Educati 58 
BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


on, Boston. 
SIL ICAT ted Slates, for SLATE or Leap Pencit, 
adopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers keep them (stale N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to TBACHERS. $2 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


orts COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M.H. Bucknaw, Pres. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 


Arts and Science, a to C. J. Stitt, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Dean of Faculty of Science. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com-, 


te | 


LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


On , in advance, $3.00. 
Terms { Single copies Tem Cents. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


CLECTIC MEDICAE COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
Rosert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 


study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
_ For circulars address Joun A. Murrny, M.D. 29 m 


Pre tory De ent of Boston University. P 
partm oston U nive Musical 


EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Médical 4 ge For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. P. 


TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific De 
Address D. H. Cocurans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific 

Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. Kwnes- 
16 zz 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientifie De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


72 ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


W4ne=r ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
__Address Prof, C. O. Tompson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


CortAace HILL SEMINARY, for Young Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. (on-the-Hudson). 
For circulars, address C. C. Prin. and Prop’r. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxgty,Ph. D. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 


Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Princ. 5122 
LULLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Address Miss 
Brewer, Stockbridge, Mass. 58d 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuartas C. Bracpon, Princi 4622 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. I. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


APLEWOOD INST, Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


cently ob 


oth sexes for any college. F ’ 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLAkags- 
10 


Lee, Principal. 
UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Warxins, Ph. D, 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
- ter, Mass. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 56 


M strc VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Gi Paren 
care and instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Bucktyn, A. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Cans, 

courses of study: Preparatory, C jate, Literary 
Scientific. Address La hoy F. Prost. zz 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Steseins, A.M. 


NEWTON and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLen, West Newton, Mass. 51 


Ww Ann ER’S Polytechnic Business College 
_ Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution ol 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Addr 

W. W. Warner, Principal. 


Ww. 3422 

ILLISTON SEMINARY, Eastham Mass. 

study. Apply to M. Hunsuaw, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
pring ai ummer term opens on Monday, February 1 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which ime a new sen ail begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose nf in Connecticut. The 
esent Senior Class uate on Fri anuary 28, 1 
or catalogue, address, at New Britain, wd en! 
27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

pring ummer Term wil! commence Februasy, 
Regular course of study poe rem. A Special and yy Bs 
Course has been established for special classes of students. 
ts for admission must be at least sixteen the pub 
informa- 


A 

and must declare their intention of teaching in the 

schools of Rhode Island. Address, for Ci or 

tion, J. C. GREENOUGH, Princi 
Or T. B. Strockwext, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE, 
Spring and Summer term will commence Feb. 22. Pupils 
of both sexes admitted from any State. Tuition free to those 
preparing to teach in Maine. Students have the advantages 
of a caretully chemical and physical 
apparatus, and mineralogical a’ eological collections re- 
tained. Address the Pringipal,” 


ap 
sae Cc. C. ROUNDS, M.S, 


QB CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Xinder- 

arten and Training School for Kindergartners, 
Worthington (near Columbus), Ohio. Send for catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun Ocbdan, Prine’s.—(Reference : Miss E. 
P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 554 


Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greens, Principal. 60 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 


M4*- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


28 St., BOSTON. 
Watrer Smitn, Director. 
For circulars address the Curator, atthe School. 5622 


N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Princi 12 


‘WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1876, apply to Miss 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcEsTeER. 
Address E. H. Russett, Principal. 


Ava L. Howarp, President. Si zz 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
W “Three courses of study — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ON TIME The Teacher must always be 


on time, at the opening of 
School. If a teacher's watch is not reliable, there is always 
trouble. Eyery Watch sold by us we warrant to keep F 
‘ime and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs clean- 
or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 
lowest price. BEALS & JONES, 
S82 _No. 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Boston. 


yas COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
_and information address the Secretary. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Desi to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teach- 
ers, Business Men, and all classes of advai Students. 
Attention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal 
Culture, Reading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. 
Diplomas. Both sexes admitted. Next term opens 


Yale), T illiams). 
PAUL Conn. 


nd fi al 
pil SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal 


$5 2% 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PAMINGHAM, MASS. 
pring ummer term ns February 17, 18 
$4 32 ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


ADAM ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for e in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 


B4aee ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spaucpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For ies 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph. D. 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
C for College. 


red over 600 Young Men 
w. Sarre, Cazenovia, N. 
CBAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 36s rylsto’ 
The di t departmen ndergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, of both sexes from three to 
Special students received in all 


NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 


The Spring and 
az 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


Summer term will begin Feb. 17th. 
J. W. Dickinson, Princi 


of age. 
sections of Upper Department. aa 


land, Cal. Year opens in A and closes in May. 
ugust, ay. 


Address Prof. J. A. 


¥ 
1 
= Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- : 
—_ __ pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
| 
REENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Uy: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- | = 
adelphia. For announcement apply tu Dr. R. E. Roos, 
"SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; OKLYN COLLEGIATE AN LY- 
comes ol study; ex | BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND PO 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. = 
= | 
| | | 
ICROSCOPES for Botany and all appliances, | P iq 
made to order or on hand. References: Profs. Gray : 
arvard), Ea | Monday, A | 


¢ 
q 


ii 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


- (For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast sufgerseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheafness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The resent style of 


binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 


half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 
No. 1—s'/4 x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, ........ $o.15 
2—s4x “ six +25 
“36 x + +20 


schools. Sample copies furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 

AMERICAN TABLET MANUPG CO., 


70 Washington Street, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 

(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 
‘One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 

columns for number of errors. On the o ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the ever made. It will, if ly used, last for 
is tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, xo cents. For introduction a lib- 
eral t will be made. Address, , 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


“ Pay as what hen 
you buy; stop w 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. , 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, cach year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Society for the Promotion 
oS Life Insurance among Clergymen,” James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’ 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager.’ 83 


T Furnisneo 6 
RATIS 
of 


rol f — it a Teacher. It is in constant 
munication with the teachers for eve ition i 
of school from that of hond-qaster of the city High 
to the teacher of the smallest District in 
country. It will save time and ex 


you may 
not three wou suitable. By consulti 

privilege of hundreds of applicants from 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, recomm -ndations, etc., ready to be 
consulted. F. NOW, Manager. 


Ss. DAVIg & 
% 


PUBLISHERS OF 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetic, 
New Arithmetic, 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 


And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAPF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 
GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Algebra, 
GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Geometry 
Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 
The use of these books in the leading Schools of 


nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER'S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HAMILTON. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of Bangor, Lewiston, 
Rockland, Auburn, 
Gardiner, Salem, 
Newburyport, Newton, 
vers, Watertow 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, Bennington, 
Providence, ristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
nfield, bany, 
alo, e Ci 
Newark, {ine 
Trenton, Atlanta, 
Savannah, umbia, 


and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catzlogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 

Specimen copiés for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & O0., 
386 Bromfield St., 


BOSTON 
OR 
ORLANDO LEACH, 
(Care of Baker, Pratt & Co.) 
142 and 144 Grand St, New York. 18 


Representative Bookseller 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. _ 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co, . . ... 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., 10 Bromfield 8St., 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 

New-England Agents for Amrican EpuCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to ‘Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates ; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
he announce that has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Psrersitea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL. 28: Columbus Ave.. Boston. 1622 


ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
Ad. 4A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 594 IMPORTERS, } Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. Eng French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &e. All orders, by mail er 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 15 22 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Cage Suen, NEW 
* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
a specialty. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 
receive prompt attention. 45 


F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
EYS AND MEDALS. 


K 
All orders by mail prom attended to. 
26 ad 4 Nassau St., New York. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


er A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
oy it. plied 
t is easily applied with ordi int brush, and persons 
with common can make blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 


solid, fine stone su 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27 22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 

for those desiring 


We have procured 


$1.25; in cloth and 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. a 


of 
New York. of 


Tufts College, 


ELMER H. CAPEN, President, 
College Hill, Mass., 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships’ and gratuities. Four courses study are 


ered: 


of A. B. 

Il. A Philosophical course of four years for the degree of 
B. Ph. (The same as |., with Modern Languages and Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 
oyna Engineer ing course of three years for the degree 


1V. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
years for all others —for the degree 
Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. rgth. 


For Catalogue or additional information address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY gts 
59 College Hill, ass. 


In the Fields again with Prof. Gray. 


BOTAN Y. 


Standard Text-Books 
Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


More extensively used in this country than 
all other Botantout Series combined. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. A complete and charming 
elementary work. Price $1.12. 

LESSONS IN BOTANY, and Vegetable Physiology, to 
which is added a copious Dictionary of Botanical terms. 
Fully illustrated. Price $1.30. 

SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. A most popular and 
comprehensive School book. This work, in connection 
with “ How Plaats Grow,” supplies a complete course in 
Botany for common Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 
622 pages. Price $2.50. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. For Higher grades and 
Colleges. 700 pages. Price $3.25. 

The same, with Zhe Lessons. Price $3.00. 

STRUCTURAL and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, 
with 1300 wood cuts. 556 pages. Price $3.50. 

*,* We will send single copies of either or all of the above 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction, on re- 
ceipt of Aal/f the appended prices. The most liberal 
terms will be given for introduction. 

Full descriptive circulars of Gray's Botanies, with 
many testimonials from eminent scientists and teachers, 
by mail on application. Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand 8t., New York. 
For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue of School papers designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is possible for good workmanship. 

Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been agrees agents 
by J. Browninc of London, and Rupotpex Kaznic of Paris, 
manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 

Office in Boston, 150 Tremont Street ;— Hours between 


FRAMES 
Art-Alnion Jligtures. 


Having to purchase fer our own use a large number of 
frames for our Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 
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Men vary in their natures as in deeds : 

In some the confidence in untried powers, 
Predominant at first, no increase needs ; 

Their life’s consumed in idle-passing hours. 

Not thus the case with one whose early life 

Has struggled with alternate hopes and fears ; 

His confidence was watered with his tears, 

And industry makes of his work a strife 

That strengthens. One is like the mushroom’s lot, 
Whose morning growth has birth and then decays ; 
The other, acorn-like, requires not days 

Alone, but years to grow, and weakens not; 


Then stands a monarch in its own rude clime, 
A monument to genius for all time. 


Our Schoolhouses : What they Should Be. 
BY E. C. GARDNER. 


NUMBER I. 

Qne of the men who spring from New England and 
from nowhere else in the whole world —-who graduate 
from the district school, find by personal search that 
the “visual line which girts them round” is not the 
world’s extreme, and the narrow field of enterprise 
which they by birth inherit by no means the limit of 
their possible achievements, — whgse education, never 
finished, embraces all affairs of active life, from Rocky 
Mountain explorations to parliamentary usage,—sends 
me a modest request: Will I please give him, by re- 
turn of mail, my ideas about building schoolhouses. I 
suppose he may be one of the school committee, chair- 
man of the selectmen, perhaps, or some other guardian 
of society and pillar of State. As might be expected 
he intimates that these coveted ideas are to be practi- 
cally applied, and, as might also be expected, applied 
for the public benefit. 

Of course I must comply as far as possible, but not 
by return mail ; no, indeed, not by half a dozen return 
mails. Our leathern bag with the metal rivets would 
require a two-story extension, and would then risk the 
fate of the old bottles filled with new wine. I must go 
back to Solomon and forward to the next generation, 
down to Rome and over to China, in to the Hub and 
out to the barbarian circumferences. I must consider 
what has been, what is, what may, can, and must be. 
To lay my architectural foundations I must overhaul 
the social, political, and religious boulders that lie 
about on every hand on the surface or under ground, 
some waiting to be blasted, others blasted already. I 
must consider the signs of the times and the hopes of 
the age, all of which do more or less concern the archi- 
tecture of schoolhouses. Here are a few illustrations 
on this point. If we are to have religious instruction 
in the common schools, then there should be a lectern, 


in ecclesiastical Gothic, at one end of the platform, to 
hold the Bible and the prayer-book, at the other a cen- 
ser and a crucifix ; in the middle the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, and, lodged in their appropriate niches, sundry and 
various images and idols, grim and strange enough, no 
doubt, to Puritan eyes, but helpful symbols in other 
forms of faith, Whatever else we miss, fair play we’re 
bound to have, and each of the above is sacred and in- 
dispensable to certain ones among free-born, tax-paying 
American citizens. 


If Solomon’s rule prevails and flagellation of the 
body is employed to purify the spirit and enlarge the 
understanding, then there should be a classic whipping- 
post at convenient distance from the teacher’s chair, to 
which refractory youth, too muscular for the mistress to 
handle, can be securely bound, while she spoils the rod 
and saves the child. There should bea place for stocks 
or other convenient means of chastisement, that will be 
effective and most economical of teachers’ time and 
strength. A dark room for solitary confinement would 
be an essential part of the plan, if it is desired to over- 
come both body and soul. Then there’s object-teach- 
ing: and where shall the objects be stored and where 
displayed? Music, and where shall the piano stand ? 
And drawing,—oh ! my countrymen and brother archi- 
tects, what a field of delight rushes red on my sight! 
Think of the busts and the vases, the high lights and 
the skylights, the blackboards, the easels, and the chalk- 
boxes. 

These are a few samples of direct issues, easily seen 
and appreciated, the hidden springs run far and wide. 
How can I explain the conduct of air when subjected 
to the demoralizing influences of the schoolroom, and 
prove the correctness of my theory of ventilation, a 
topic on which the doctors are all at loggerheads, with- 
out introducing analytical chemistry? Anatomy, phys- 
iology, and hygiene, variously mixed with optics, acous- 
tics, and pyronomics, are inevitable if opinions concern- 
ing the size of rooms,-the furniture, lighting, warming, 
and details of entire arrangements are to be based on 
solid ground. Even these hardly reach the fundamen- 
tal principles by which the very being of schoolhouses 
is shaped and determined. How can I declare the 
substance and the source of my convictions without at 
least one chapter on school children of all kinds and 
ages,—from the blessed little cherubs who are trundled 
up Beacon street to the kindergarten, in velvet-lined 
perambulators, to the “six-foot” farmer boys, whose 
one winter term per annum carries their last school 
days beyond their first ballot? Another chapter on 
parents ; from Mrs. MacMulligan who believes in free 
schools and free speech, personally introducing the one 
unto the other, and whose hopeful son and heir cannot 
tell a lie and will not wash his face, to the dear, wise 
mother who loves her boy too well to seeni to take his 
part against his teacher ; and the innumerable grades 
that lie between. ‘Then there are the devoted teachers, 
are they to be ignored? The public-spirited “ boards.” 
The shrewd building committees and the ungodly con- 
tractors— not to mention the ten commandments and 
the golden rule! In fact the theme grows upon me al- 
most overpoweringly as I write. Send by return mail? 
Send a history of the universe on a three-cent piece! 
In order to render the subject justice, I’m not sure but 
I must first establish or destroy the evolution theory, 
settle the woman question, resolve the farthest nebula, 
and explain spiritualism. 

Seriously, there are many and grave questions to wd 
answered before the model schoolhouse can be built. 


The one great pitiful blunder which our architects—or 
shall I say building committees—make in public build- 
ings, is the partial or entire sacrifice of essential use to 
supposed architectural good. Turning things com- 
pletely wrong side out, upside down, ’hind side before, 
instead of a disinterested attempt to first discover and 
then accommodate the needs which a building is in- 
tended to serve: often, very often, the chief study is 
to produce a striking effect upon the eye. If this effec- 
tive composition will also serve certain purposes inci- 
dental to education—if it happens to be a schoolhouse 
—there is great cause to be thankful. If it will not, so 
much the worse for education. 

Perhaps this utilitarianism is not architecture. Cer- 
tainly it is not the gospel according to Ruskin, but it is 
common sense ; and I stagger under the conviction that 
if the two do not harmonize, the common sense ought 
not to be crucified. The architecture must conform. 
When it becomes true fine art it will conform, for 
though all things bow to the majesty of art, it is great 
and glorious precisely in the degree of its service, and 
like all refined and spiritual force it is mightiest when 
least obtrusive, when it silently pervades the crude de- 
sign and warms it into life and beauty. 

This noble, helpful harmony of soul and body can 
only spring from a minute knowledge of essential use 
and a hearty appreciation of the work to be done. I 
don’t believe a man could plan a perfect home who had 
never lived and loved at home. The grandest original 
ecclesiastical architects have been men of eminent piety 
and moral strength. The most successful engineers 
have noble aspirations for the public good and a broad 
faith in the world’s progress. 

Not only must the use in general be perceived, but the 
need and purpose of each separate part should be dis- 
tinctly understood. Tis not enough that the ventilators 
make airy pinnacles upon the roof: they must ensure 
the sweet breath of heaven to the heaving lungs of the 
little ones within. Unhappily, if their use is strongly 
urged, they are much inclined to appear in unmitigated 
ugliness. ’Tis not enough that the windows be grace- 
fully grouped and comely in form: they must throw 
the light where its benign influence will be purest 
and best. ’Tis not enough that the entrance door be 
dignified and generous: it must answer its purpose 
promptly and safely. ’Tis not enough that the stairs 
be grand and stately: they must be safe in times of, 
mischief, fire, or panic. The furniture may be elegant, 
indeed, but it must be more than that — strong and 
healthful ; and thus, with every part, it must be con- 
trived to serve directly and faithfully the end for which 
it is created. Much more should the entire combina 
tion be the outgrowth of a clear and thoughtful knowl- 
edge of the aim and motive of the institution to be fos- 


tered. As this institution happens to be at the bottom 
of nearly all mundane affairs, I shall make no farther 
apology for discussing the universe — as much of it as 
comes in the way — while giving my idéas about build- 
ing schoolhouses. 


The Common Schools and Religion. 
BY E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of Syracuse University, New York. 
The question, whether the true theory of the United 
States government demands the secularization of all 
public or State schools,—understanding by this term the 
prohibition of all formal recognition of religion, and es- 
pecially the prohibition of the reading of the Bible as a 
sacred book,—is one of the practical questions of the 
day. It must be decided, and momentous consequen- 
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ces depend on the decision. Much that is written on 
the subject is superficial and passionate, and of such a 
character as to produce no impression on thorough and 
candid inquirers after the truth. We propose in this 
paper, which must be compact, to explore the founda- 
tions of the subject ; and, while we shall candidly, and 
to the full extent of what appears to us to be true, 
admit the facts and arguments which seem to be op- 
posed to our conclusion, shall endeavor to give solid 
reasons for what we maintain. 

The advocates of the Bible as a sacred book (nobody 
of course objects to passages from it being read occa- 
sionally as from any other book for a literary exercise ; 
but this is not satisfactory to the other party) reason in 
this way. The Constitution of the United States com- 
pletely separates the State from the Church. It de- 
clares that it will not put forth efforts to propagate or 
maintain the religious sentiments of any part of its 
citizens against the views or want of faith of arly other 
part of its citizens. This assertion is founded chiefly 
on the following words in the written Constitution: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” (Amendments, Article I.) 

Similar prohibitions are found in the Constitutions 
of several of the States, and this is the generally ac- 
cepted doctrine of the nation. The authority of the 
nation, and of the States, respectively, includes that of 
the counties, townships, cities, villages, and school 

districts. No one of them has any power to make a 
law, or regulation, or rule respecting “an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The conclusion at once reached by the advocates of 
secular schools is, that if any teaching of religion has 
been practised in any public school in America, it has 
been in violation of the true spirit of this Article in the 
Constitution of the United States, and must cease 
whenever any persons who have a right to the privi- 
leges of the school demand that it shall cease. The 
logic of this position can be expressed ina syllogism. 

The fundamental law of the land prohibits the teach- 
ing of religion in any institution solely under its control. 
To require, or practise the reading of the Bible asa 
sacred book in a public school, is to teach religion in 
an institution established, owned, and moneyed by the 
State. Therefore, to require or practise the reading of 
the Bible in the public school is forbidden by the Con- 
stitution. 

Much argumentation is, of course, added to this. 
Some, for instance, attempt to show that it would be 
better for religion that it should be taught in public 
schools ; that the teachers are incompetent to do it 
wisely or safely ; that error will be taught; that relig- 
ion flourishes best alone. But all these, and other such 
considerations, do not touch the main question. We 
propose to settle first, what is the law of this Republic 
—not what it ought to be. This last question would 
open the way to interminable argumentation. 

Now, if the above argument is true, why press the 

ematter further? Why not, like good Americans, obey 
the Constitution, or, if unsatisfactory, seek to amend it? 

There are some who think the world is governed by 
logic, and that all its affairs can be regulated by a half- 
dozen syllogisms. But every captain of a ship, or 
practical engineer, knows that actual work, even in 
matters so simple as are intrusted to him, leads to diffi- 
culties that cannot be brushed away by a proverb, or 
solved by a syllogism. We are inclined to think it is 
equally so in the guidance of the Ship of State. 

The question immediately arises: “What did the 
framers of the Constitution mean, or what ought they 
to have meant, or how should we understand them, 
when they put into the fundamental law of the land, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion?” Did they mean to exclude all rec- 
ognition, and all practice, and all teaching of religion, 
in the largest and most exclusive sense, from any and 
every institution, operation, or place, owned and solely 


controlled by the State, or by any subordinate part of 


legitimately mean this, and only this, we yield the 
point. The man who ever hereafter mentions the word 
God, or angel, in any place solely under control of the 
State, from Congress to a police court, should be at 
once summarily punished. * Alas, how many have com- 
mitted this sin! But we must be careful to stand in a 
safe spot when we repent, for repentance is religion, 
and by repentance we may heap fresh coals of fire 
upon our own heads. . 

How strange it is, if these framers of the first amend- 
ment of the Constitution, to wit, the very first Congress 
of the United States, and the State Legislatures of 
1791, really intended to interdict the use of the Bible 
in all schools supported in whole or in part by public 
funds, and of course in all other public institutions— 
that this very Congress, just after the oath of office was 
administered to Washington, the newly-elected pres- 
ident, should have elected two chaplains, one of the 
Senate, and one of the House of Representatives, and 
also about the same time, have marched in a procession 
with President Washington at their head, to St. Paul’s 
Church, in the city of New York, and joined in prayer 
with Bishop Provost, chaplain of the Senate, and 
listened to a lesson from the very Bible they intended 
soon to interdict! And, stranger still, every Congress 
since, even after the adoption of the Amendment, has 
elected ‘two chaplains, one of the Senate, and one of the 
House. Also every State that ratified the Amend- 
ment, had chaplains in their Legislatures then, and 
have had them since. Also, when this Congress came 
to establish a military school at West Point, in 1802, 
they employed a chaplain, and professor of Ethics, and 
provided for the use of the Bible in that very school, 
supported by an annual grant, dependent upon their 
votes! Do they not understand what they mean them- 
selves by the Constitution? Also they have repeated 
the same usage regularly in their Naval school, appoint- 
ing a Bible reader, and professor of Ethics. Also, this 
government has employed chaplains in their ships of 
war, passing special laws to regulate their rank, priv- 
ileges, and compensation. Also, they have employed 
chaplains in the army. Also, they require oaths, or 
affirmations, on penalty of perjury, of. all their officers, 
and of all foreigners who become citizens of the United 
States. A man must acknowledge God to become a 
citizen —can he never do it Sfterward in a public 
school? These factS prove that the framers of the 
Constitution never intended, by the adoption of this 
first Amendment of the Constitution in 1789-1791, to 
prohibit the reading of the Bible as a sacred book from 
all their officers. Eighty-six years of practice has es- 
tablished the common-law interpretation of the written 
law. 

We desire now to show just what the original design, 
and real meaning of the first Amendment of the ‘Con- 
stitution is. It is one of twelve amendments, all 
adopted by the first Congress, and ratified by the legis- 
latures of all the original thirteen States, made up or 
condensed from amendments proposed by several of 
the State Conventions, which acted upon the adoption 
of the Constitution. This particular amendment seems 
to have been proposed by the Virginia Convention, and 
it was warmly advocated by Patrick Henry. Thomas 
Jefferson was out of the country at the time, and 
though he was known to approve it, really exerted little 
or no influence in its favor. There is evidence that 
several of the religious denominations favored the 
amendment. In Virginia, the Baptists particularly 
favored it. At that time all the countries of Europe 
had an “established religion”—either Roman Catholic, 
or the Greek Church, or some form of Protestantism. 
The established church, in every iastance, had some 
peculiar advantages over other churches—in some in- 
stances great advantages, in other instances smaller 
advantages. Some of our own States had, at that time, 


practically established churches. It was seen by the 


the State? If they did mean this, or if the words do, 


‘fathers of this country, that any one established church 
‘for this’ nation was impossible, and many of them 
thought inadvisable, and that if the States undertook to 
'perpetuate such establishments many contentions would 


larise: and therefore, it was urged that the United 


States should give no preference to the Roman Cath- 
olics, or Church of England, or the Lutheran Church, 
or the Presbyterian, or Congregational, or Methodist 
Church, or any other part or division of professed 
Christians, whatever might be their claims or opinions 
with reference to themselves. The United States, 
therefore, as such, is not Catholic, or Protestant, or 
Greek, or Armenian, and has no “ established religion” 
whatever. The great mass of its people, however, 
were Christians of some grade or other, and necessarily 
they carried their Christianity with them; and the com- 
mon law, or acknowledged practice, not intended to be 
forbidden by their Constitution, allowed the free exer- 
cise of their religion, even in public or State institu- 
tions, in such a way, and to such a degree, as to show 
a reverence for God, and a respect for the Bible, but 
not to give a preference for any one party, or division 
of Christians. This, and only this—judging from the 
practice of more than three-fourths of a century—was 
the intent of the first clause of the first Amendment of 
the Constitution. 

Now, then, the practical question is: Has any change 
of circumstances arisen that necessitates a change of 
practice? That a change is not required by the writ- 
ten Constitution is proved by our entire history. The 
burden of proof, then, is on the side of those who 
would induce the people, voluntarily, to change their 
practice without changing their written law. In an- 
other paper, we propose to show what the central idea 
of the American Government is, as related to religion, 
and how it will probably hereafter affect our common 
or public schools. 


“ Art Instruction in Massachusetts.” 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING AND DESIGN IN ITS RELATIONS 
TO INDUSTRY AND FINE ART. 


To the Editor of The New-England : 

For the past four or five years a very earnest effort 
has been made in this State, to engraft upon the system 
of public instruction in the State, instruction in Indus- 
trial Drawing and Design, in their relations to industry 
and fine art ; and my attention has been called to two 
recent criticisms in the ation on “ Art Instruction in 
Massachusetts,” in.which the decided opinion is ex- 
pressed that what we are doing here in this respect is 
wholly in the wrong direction. 

Under these circumstances and as the organizer of 
the course of instruction adopted, I beg the favor of a 
space in your columns to set forth distinctly what it is we 
are attempting to do, and the features of instrucjion 
adopted ; and then to contrast the opinions expressed 
by the Vation with some authorities on the subject. 

In the first place, I may say, in brief, that the au- 
thorities of this State took the subject of Art Educa- 
tion up as a practical matter, and I presume the deter- 
mining considerations which induced the authorities to 
solicit my services for the work of preparing a suitable 
course of instruction, and superintending its introduc- 
tion into the schools, were that, in beginning so com- 
prehensive a movement, a practical and experienced 
teacher was wanted, and that I was known to have had 
considerable experience in teaching drawing in its va- 
rious features in their application both to industry and 
to fine art. 

The end sought, therefore, being a definite one, and 
to be reached through educational means, the public 
schools became the initial point in the movement, while 
the higher phases of instruction were to be developed 
through evening classes, in which the instruction should 
be provisional, until pupils trained in the public schools 
should reach these classes, when it was hoped that 


many of them would develop into art schools, thus en- 
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abling the instruction, with proper facilities, to advance 
into the higher phases of industrial and fine art. ‘ 

On assuming the direction of this movement I re- 
garded the public schools as the basis, as so much 
ground in which to sow good seed, and I saw very 
clearly, as a teacher of some experience, that these 
schools were no place in which to begin a vague, indefi- 
nite, or sentimental course of instruction ; that if draw- 
ing was to become a subject of general education, and 
be taught in public schools like other studies and by the 
regular teachers, it must needs be arranged on a teach- 
able, scientific basis, with all its principles capable of 
being demonstrated scientifically, according to sound 
methods of instruction ; and accordingly the course of 
study which I found it my first duty to prepare for these 
schools, I endeavored t& arrange on this common-sense 
idea, and I wish to state, briefly, its general features. 

I may characterize it, in general terms, as having re- 
gard to three things,—/irst: Knowledge to be im- 
parted to pupils. Second: The arrangement of this 
knowledge according to approved: methods of teaching. 
Third: The development of manipulative skill in ex- 
pressing this knowledge. 

The instruction begins with the forms of plane geom- 
etry, as the basis for both the Freehand and _ Instru- 
mental practice ; and with exercises involving the rep- 
resentation of two dimensions, length and breadth. It 
proceeds, in the free-hand practice, from the simple ge- 
ometric forms to the drawing of the forms of simple 
objects and ornaments based on these geometrical forms. 
This leads to the study of form as shown in historical 
ornament and to conventionalized plant-forms ; and in 
this connection the elementary principles of decorative 
design are taught, so that pupils are not only taught to 
draw, but they are exercised in the practice of original de- 
sign as well. In the Instrumental practice pupils are also 
exercised in the first stage, with drawing the plane ge- 
ometrical forms and with a few practical problems in 
plane geometry. Alternating with the advanced stages 
of this instruction, freehand exercises are given in solid 
geometry, or drawing from geometrical models in out- 
line ; involving representations in the three dimensions, 
length, breadth, and thickness, and with the elementary 
principles of freehand perspective. 

In the next stage, pupils study more directly from 
natural forms in the Freehand work, and take up more 
advanced scientific principles in the Instrumental work. 
In the former they begin the study of plant forms from 
nature, in form and color,.both for purposes of indus- 
trial design and for pictorial representation ; and they 
also are taught to apply their previous practice in draw- 
ing from the solid models to the drawing of objects 
whose forms are based on the forms of these geometrical 
models, with instruction in the principles of light and 
shade added. In the latter, the Instrumental work, 
they have given them more advanced problems in plane 
geometry, with their applications to various practical 
uses ; and are also made acquainted with the science 
of perspective. 

From this point the instruction takes a pretty wide 
range, and includes for study such subjects as Analysis 
of Styles of Ornament, Design applied to Industrial 
purposes, Mechanical and Machine Drawing, Architec- 
tural Drawing, Figure and Landscape Drawing, Foliage 
from Nature, etc., with special instruction in such fea- 
tures of manipulation as drawing with the crayon, brush, 
stump, etc. 

It will be seen, therefore, that pupils are brought 
through a regular and comprehensive course of study, 
by regular steps, to the threshold of practical work, ac- 
cording to a clearly defined plan, which regards knowl- 
edge of the scientific principles of each stage as of the 
first importance. 

Whatever may be thought of this course of instruc- 
tion, I do not claim that it possesses any features new 
or original with me. Indeed, to set up any speculations 


of my own in regard to teaching drawing, is what I have 
expressly tried to avoid; and I desire to say in this 


connection that, whatever merit the scheme may pos- 
sess, arises from the fact that it is based wholly on ap- 
proved features of instruction, practically arranged by 
one who has had experience in such matters. So far as 
its features are capable of demonstration, the work in- 
volved is matter-of-fact work ; and I wish to gmphasize 
these points, because I wish it understood that, in this 
State at least, art-education is proceeding upon some 
sort of a tangible foundation ; and further, I do not be- 
lieve that we can have any real art-culture among us 
until we have laid its basis in a thorough knowledge of 
practical geometry, and of scientific principles as applied 
to art. 

I know it is a pleasing theory that drawing should 
begin with the study of nature, and of the works of the 
great masters; as though children could begin their 
elementary studies where the great masters left off, or 
be able to cope with nature’s secrets before they have 
learned to understand her simplest work. Against all 
such teaching every artist will join with me in pro- 
testing. 

In beginning the instruction of children in public 
schools, I preferred to begin in a more modest and ra- 
tional manner ; and in the course above indicated there 
is not the slightest bit of mystery in any of the stages, 
nor anything but what all children capable of mas- 
ing the ordinary branches. of education can do. I 
admit it does not embrace instruction in “ fine feeling ” 
nor “esthetic culture”; nor is there a “moral ele- 
ment” in it other than what comes from doing intelli- 
gent work in an honest manner: for it has been my 
special aim to keep all sentiment out of it. Drawing 
being a means of expression, I would have pupils make 
use of it to tell the truth at all times and under all circum- 
stances ; and this they cannot do if they are ignorant 
of its scientific principles, and have to rely upon uncer- 
tain “feeling.” It is a prevalent notion that, although 
the technical details of a work of art may be wrong, the 
general effect may somehow be right. I don’t believe 
in that theory. In short, learning to draw I regard as 
a task, as something involving real work—no more nor 
less than is involved in other branches of education, but 
work nevertheless, 

Now, it is against just this intelligent, honest, ele- 
mentary foundation work, so essential in every other 
study, that the Vation launches its criticism when it is 
applied to drawing, and art-study generally. How 
such crities would have drawing taught, I confess I am 
unable to understand; for although they are quite 
ready to condemn the work of others, they adroitly 
avoid giving any practical suggestions in return, or in- 
timating where better results, produced on their theo- 
ries, can be found. The fact is, that art education in 
this country being comparatively a new subject in edu- 
cation, it opens a fine field for theoretical criticism ; and 
I am not at all surprised to find in those who have 
merely studied, as a pastime, the literature of art, a dis- 
position to worship the works of the old masters, and 
to slight or depreciate the honest means, and the real 
tough work by which their master-pieces were produced. 

I do not hesitate to characterize all such criticism 
as born of ignorance and conceit ; and these criticisms 
in the JVation are such apt illustrations that I need only 
refer to the critic’s idea of a “plan elevation,” to his 
assertion that “the true form of a capital cannot be 
expressed unless it be given in full perspective,” and 
his oracular statement that “plant-forms made rigid 
and symmetrical is an enormity in design,” as sufficient 
evidence to any professional draughtsman or designer, 
that he does not know even the simplest principles in 
perspective drawing and in design. 

Such criticism would be unworthy of notice, were it 
not that the interest involved in a correct understand- 
ing of this study, by the public at large, is of such vital 
importance to the future educational and industrial in- 
terests of the whole country; and it seems to me, 
therefore, as only proper, that those who assume to 
direct this movement with such positive certainty, and 
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as though “ their ‘thus far’ will have great weight with 
the ocean,” should be obliged to show their credentials 
for the task ; and, as the /Vation has so valiantly thrust 
itself forward as the champion of sentimental art in- 
struction as opposed to sound art education, I beg to 
test the value of its dogmatic and theoretical opinions, 
by placing them side by side with the teachings of a 
few authorities in art. The JVation says: 


“ The objects of mechanical drawing and of drawing for purposes 
of artistic expression are not to be reached by the same processes. 
They have little in common except the use of the same materials.” 
* * * “The training of hand and eye required in each of 
them demands essentially different methods, and to suppose that 
good instruction for the one end is equally good for the other, in- 
dicates a thorough confusion of ideas.” * * * “It is true, 
that most designers require to know certain mechanical processes, 
but, as designers, they require training of a purely artistic kind, 
which cannot be provided unless the mechanical element be kept 
out of it.” * * * “Mechanical drawing has nothing to do 
with art proper. Art is always a form of individual expression, 
and, if we would apply ‘ art to industry’ we must be careful to use 
the methods which ‘art’ requires.” * * * “ Art instruction is 
properly directed towards purely zsthetic culture alone—zsthetic, 
that is, in the sense of the term which includes a moral element.” 
* * * “Tn plate 5 we have outlines of the cone and cylinder 
which would be all very well as an exercise in solid geometry, but 
it serves no proper purpose of elementary art instruction.” * * * 
“ Purely geometric design may often be well enough in subordi- 
nate office, but plant-form made rigid and symmetrical is an enor- 
mity in design. We see by this one reason why geometric draw- 
ing forms so constant and conspicuous a feature in this system: 
for let any geometric figure be symmetrically divided and into 
each divison let other figures, of any sort whatever, be placed 
symmetrically and the result will be in a sense attractive and 
will pass with the undiscerning for very sufficient design.” 


As opposed to all this, let us see what Albert Diirer 
says, in the Preface to his treatise on Geometry: 


“Many skillful youths have been put to painting before this, in 
our German countries, who have been taught without any rule, 
and simply by daily practice. They have therefore grown up 
without knowledge, like a wild, uncut tree, although some of them, 
by continued exercise, have attained to freedom of hand, so that 
their works were powerfully but thoughtlessly made, and simply 
according to their individual liking; yet whenever judicious paint- 
ers and true artists saw such reckless work, they not unjustly 
laughed at the blindness of these people, since to a correct under- 
standing nothing is more unpleasant than untruth in a painting, 
even if it be painted with the greatest diligence. * * * “Ido 
hope, therefore, that this my undertaking and instruction may not 
be censnred by any reasonable person, since it is done in good 
faith and for the benefit of those who are zealous in the arts, and 
since it will not only be of service to the painters, but also to 
goldsmiths, sculptors, stonecutters, joiners, and to all those who 
make use of the ruler.” 

I quote also from Leonardo da Vinci, in his treatise 
on Painting: 

How Painting should be Studied.—* Study first the science, and 
then follow it with the practice born from that science.” 

How far the Science of Painting extends.—“ The science of paint- 
ing deals with all the colors of surfaces and forms of bodies, and 
with their nearness to or remoteness from the eye, as also with 
the proper gradations Of size, as determined by degrees of dis- 
tance from the spectator, and this science is the mother of Per- 
spective, the science of visual lines.” 

What the Young Ought First to Learn.— “The young artist 
should first study perspective; then the correct measurement of 
bodies (geometry) ; then little by little he should accustom him- 
self, under a good master, to sound methods of work; then he 
should study nature, that he may comprehend the reason for the 
things which he has been taught; then he should for a time exam- 
ine the manner of working peculiar to many great masters, and 
finally accustom himself to the practice of art.” 


I also quote from Bachelier’s Memoirs about the 
Royal Free Drawing School of Paris, founded by Bach- 
elier in 1766 : 

“To educate the young in the principles of geometry is to ren- 
der a great service to the arts. This science not only develops 
intelligence, but it also renders precision familiar by exact knowl- 
edge of the dimensions of all bodies considered under different 
aspects. What an immense quantity of useful and unknown rela- 
tions—relations which would otherwise be perceived only little by 
little, by chance and one at a time—are made manifest, so to 
speak, in the twinkling of an eye, by the aid of geometry! With- 
out this knowledge the artist works like a blind man; and led by 
ignorance himself, he drags from error to error the young whom 
confidence has handed over to his instruction.” 


For more recent testimony I will take an extract 
from the French Report on Drawing, at the Paris Ex- 
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position in 1867, in which the method of instruction at 


Cluny is commended : 

“The inspection of the instruction given at Cluny by the pro- 
fessor of drawing has been very satisfactory. The method, which 
is that of Hendricks, is as good as a method can be; for we must 
not expect to obtain decisive and heroic results, even from a very 
rational course of instruction, which can, at best, only develop the 
inborn tendencies, restrain dangerous impulses, and abridge the 
time of the studies.” 

The Hendricks method referred to was very fully 
described by its author at Brussels in 1868, at an offi- 
cial Congress held to examine methods of teaching draw- 
ing by delegates from the leading art schools of Europe. 


I quote as follows : 

Geometry the True Basis of all Elementary Drawing.—“ Accord- 
ing to my idea, all elementary drawing should take, as its founda- 
tion, geometry, and make the elements of this science subservient 
to the analysis of artistic forms, in such a manner that they are not 
an inanimate instrument only, but, onthe contrary, a means by which 
the pupil can himself control and appreciate his work. Every 
method should be rational, positive, and not leave room for doubt 
in the pupil’s mid. This is the idea which has served me as a 
starting-point in making out the method which I am about to lay 
before you. I have arranged it in such a manner that the pupil is 
at once enabled to appreciate the peculiarities of the most com- 
plicated forms, using simpler forms with which he has already 
been made familiar.” 

From the official report of Professor Langl, of 
Vienna, on instruction in drawing, as shown at the re- 
cent Vienna Exhibition, I quote : 

“The world, as far as it is concerned in drawing, is probably 
unanimous in the conviction, that instruction in its first stages 
must begin with geometrical forms, and that ornament must be 
practiced to a certain degree before figure-drawing can be 
taken up.” 

To the WVation’s opinions in regard to Design I will 
oppose the opinion of Owen Jones, the author of the 
“Grammar of Ornament” : 

« All ornament should be based upon a geometrical construc- 
tion.” * * * “ Throughout the Decorative Arts every assem- 
blage of forms should be arranged on certain definite proportions ; 
the whole and each particular member should be a multiple of 
some simple unit.” * * * “Harmony of form consists in the 
proper balancing, and contrast of, the straight, the inclined, and 
the curved.” * * * “Flowers or other natural objects should 
not be used as ornaments, but conventional representations 
founded upon them sufficiently suggestive to convey the intended 
image to the mind, without destroying the unity of the object they 
are employed to decorate. Universally obeyed in the best periods 
of Art, equally violated when Art declines.” 


I have only to add, that in beginning art-education 
in Massachusetts, we deemed it wise to follow the 
teachings of Albert Diirer, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
other real authorities, rather than experiment upon the 
public with such vague theories as the ation would 


fain have adopted. WALTER SMITH, 
State Director of Art’ Education, Massachusetts. 


Boston, February 14, 1876. 


LANGUAGE. 


ANSWER TO “TI. D.” ( Fournal, p. 88 ). 


“ Does the old saw, ‘ Zime is short and art is long,’ 
consist of one or two sentences ?” 

Two. sentences. 

“ If of two sentences, then what are both together to 
be called?” 

A compound sentence. 

“If a compound sentence, how does this consist with 
calling its coordinate parts a compound sentence ?” 

Its codrdinate parts are simple sentences. The two 
simple sentences make one compound sentence. We do 
not call its codrdinate parts a compound sentence. Man- 
slaughter is a compound word. Its codrdinate parts are 
simple words. The two simple words make one com- 
pound word. 

“ Does not a constituent of thought of whatever de- 
nomination, consist of minor constituent parts of 
thought of a different class, and consequently requiring 
a different term ?” 

If I understand this question, it does not apply to the 
sentence under consideration. The adage above quoted 
states two different thoughts of the same denomination ; 
that is, they are coordinate. It is not one thought com- 


posed of “compound constituents,” and these last com- 
posed of “minor constituents,” but ‘wo different 
thoughts, simply linked together by a copulative. 

“ What, then, are the codrdinate constituent parts of 
a compound sentence to be called?” 

Simple jsentences. 

“If two elements, a subject and a predicate, are in- 
dispensable to the construction of a sentence, must not 
the subject of every sentence be represented, or indi- 
cated, or implied by some word,'‘or by some construc- 
tion of words?” 

Undoubtedly. 

“If the above adage is a sentence of which the two 
indispensable elements are a subject and a predicate, 
what represents the subject and what its predicate ?” 

The above adage, being a compound sentence, con- 
sists of two simple sentences, each of which has its own 
subject and its own predicate. These are sufficiently 
manifest. “Zime is short” is a perfect sentence ; “Art 
is long” is likewise a perfect sentence. Each has its own 
subject and its own predicate. Two horses make a 
span ; but because they are harnessed together, they do 
not lose their individuality as two perfect horses. 

“ Are subject and predicate necessarily constituent 
parts of a sentence, or of some minor constituent part 
of a thought?” 

The terms sudject and predicate are used by gram- 
marians equivocally, — sometimes as referring to the 
words, and sometimes to the conceptions indicated by 
the words. This ambiguous use of these terms I 
do not defend, and in an article now awaiting publi- 
cation have discussed this very matter: It would 
doubtless be better to say sudject when referring to the 
idea, and subject-term when referring to the word; and 
so of the predicate. This I have tried to make clear in 
the article alluded to. 

“If one speaks of ‘the two primary constituents of a 
proposition,’ does this imply that there may be more 
than two constituents? If there may be additional con- 
stituents, what are they?” 

.¢ There may be more than two, as those denoting the 
object, time, place, cause, mode, etc. These latter would 
be properly called subordinate, or secondary constit- 
uents or elements. 

“Were our translators in fault in Prov. xxxi., 25, 
‘ Strength and honor are her clothing? What so poetic 
and forcible as to affirm of strength and honor as the 
basis of the statement, that they constitute her clothing!” 

It is both highly “poetic and forcible,” to affirm of 
“ strength and honor,” that they constitute her clothing, 
and that, no doubt, is the exact meaning of the sen- 
tence. What I object to, is making it mean the exact 
reverse of this ; viz., that her clothing constitutes strength 
and honor. The copula and the word constitutes are far 
from synonymous terms, and cannot be used inter- 
changeably in a proposition. His diet was bread and 
water. We cannot say Ais diet constitutes bread and 
water,— that is nonsense ; but we can say, and the 
thought will be precisely the same, dread aud water con- 
stitute his diet. ‘That is, the true subject, with the copu/a, 
becomes the predicate-term with the word constitutes. 
See article “ Subject and Predicate ” (JourNaL, No. 7), 
near the end. 

“Did ‘the learned author of Ecce Homo carelessly 
make precepts and commands to be the subject of his 
proposition in Zhe New Testament is not the Christian 
law ; the precepts of Apostles, the special commands of 
Christ, are not the Christian law’? Did he not know 
what he was about, when he affirms of certain things, 
that they did of constitute the Christian law?” 

Exactly. These “certain things” he means to say 
do not constitute the Christian law. But to say this, he 
must make Cristian /aw the subject, since he uses the 
copula, and not the word “ constitutes.’ See article 
above quoted. ; 

“When a theorist has to reconstruct facts in order to 
maintain his theory, is it so much the worse for the the- 
ory, or so much the worse for the facts? Does the pro- 
posed theory of the sentence accord with all the facts? 
Does it stand ?” 

When he does this, it is doubtless worse for the 
theory. The writer is not conscious of having “ recon- 


structed facts,” and thinks his position tenable. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
‘PROFECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY PROF, A. EK, DOLBEAR, 


NUMBER 

Common illuminating gas may be employed with 
advantage where the room is small, and great intensity 
is not required. The form of burner known as the 
Argand, is best for this use. 

Kerosene and lard oils have been, and are still 
largely employed. When burned under the most favor- 
able conditions, kerosene will yield a light equal to 
thirty or forty candles, and will illuminate a disk eight 
or ten feet in diameter very well. 

Illuminating gas and kerosene have this advantage, 
that they are very cheap, costing but a few cents an 
hour ; but they can only be used to enlarge pictures 
which are very transparent, outline drawings, or chem- 
ical reactions in the large tank, which will be described 
further on. 

There is no absolute standard of the luminous inten- 
sity of light. A conventional standard of its intensity 
is used for convenience, and for regulating the illu- 
minating power of gas. In Massachusetts, the legal 
standard is the light of a sperm candle weighing two 
and two-thirds ounces, when consuming one hundred 
and twenty grains in an hour. In some places wax 
candles are adopted, but the light does not differ much 
in intensity from that given by sperm candles. 

With such a standard as this, the various lights 
which have been specified, have the following relative 
illuminating powers under favorable circumstances : 


Coal oil in Argand burner, . 20 
Coal oil in Marcy’s lamp, ‘ 
The lime light with oxygen and alcohol, — 

“ “ common gas, 100 

“ “ “ “ “ hydrogen, I 25 
The Electric light, ‘ > 500 to 10,000 


All of these are very variable, especially the lime 
light, which depends upon the quality and pressure of 
the gases, the quality of the stick of lime, and. the kind 
of jet used. 

The electric light has a very wide range in intensity, 
as will be seen. It has not been found possible yet to 
make an electric light with less intensity than several 
hundred candle-power, while with the new gramme 
machine before mentioned, it is expected that not less 
than twenty thousand candle-power will be obtained. 

Sun light has about four times the intensity of the 
most powerful electric light that has yet been meas- 
ured. When it is reflected from a good mirror, it loses 
its brilliancy somewhat, but is second to nothing but 
the direct sun light. Hence, the desirability of em- 
ploying the latter whenever it is possible, for both effi- 
ciency and cheapness. 

LANTERNS. 

When sun light is used, the room must be darkened, 
and the light only admitted through the opening of the 
porte lumiere ; but when artificial lights are used, it be- 
comes necessary, not only to have the room dark, but 
to inclose the light, so that what is not used shall not 
interfere with what is used. The refractive power of 
lenses is made available for the purpose of securing a 
larger amount of light than is possible without. This 
will be understood by the diagram. Let @ be a point 

of light, and 
an object 
three inches 
long and dis- 
tant six or 
eight inches 
from the light. 
All the rays which will fall upon the object will be in- 
cluded in the angle ac. Interpose the lens de be- 
tween the light and the object, “and all the rays 
included in the much greater angle dae will now 


fall upon 4<¢, and it will be much brighter. There is 
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always another lens, and sometimes two, called the 
objective, in front of the lantern, to give definition to the 
picture. All the 
essential parts 
of a lantern are 
shown in the 
accompanying 
picture : —a@ is 
the source of 
light inclosed in 
the box 3; de, 
the lens for diverting a greater number of light-rays, 
and called the condenser; ¢ is the objective; and s, the 
screen to receive the light. 

The forms of lanterns differ somewhat as they are 
adapted to different purposes, and they are called ster- 
eopticons when the electric, the magnesium, or the 
lime light is used in them. 

The electric lamp is generally placed within the lan- 
tern box, which is made to accommodate either it, or 
the lime light, as is most‘convenient or desirable. 

The magnesium lantern shown in the engraving, has 


the lamp set into it behind, and resting upon a floor 
which can be elevated or depressed by a thumb-screw. 
The flexible tubing is connected with the chimney, and 
the magnesia is thus prevented from distributing itself 
throughout the apartment. 

The accompanying engraving represents the essen- 


tial conditions for the lime light in a very convenient 
form. Within the lantern may be seen the fixtures for 
holding the lime and the jet, with the rubber tubing to 
connect with the gas tanks. The front side and back 
are provided with heavy black-cloth curtains which may 
easily be raised to adjust the fixtures within, yet shut 


of the transverse section of it. The objective repre- 
sented is also compound. This form of lantern is made 
by parties at the Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J., and 
called the Experimenter’s Lantern, because of its adapt- 
ability to many kinds of experimental work, as well as 
to the exhibition of photographic transparencies. 

A gentleman in Philadelphia has, in an ingenious 
manner, made a lantern jet which can be used with 
alcohol, common gas, or hydrogen, to produce the 


lime light. He calls it the triple jet. The accompa- 


nying engraving shows the lantern in section. JZ being 
the disk of lime, the gases ignited at w. This lantern 
is compact, light, and has a very convenient arrange- 
ment for holding slides, tanks, and so forth. 


The oil lanterns have various names given to them 
by different makers, such as magic lanterns, lampo- 
scopes, sciopticons, and so on. The cut represents 
the new form, the Sciopticon, 
which for simplicity, compact- 
ness, and brilliancy of illumina- 
tion, surpasses every other oil 
lantern in the market. Neither 
the scioption, nor any of the 
stereopticons are difficult to 


manage. But little time will be needed to learn all 
that is needful to know in order to work them well, and 
they are not likely to become disarranged. 

The course of experiments to be given will be gen- 
erally adapted to both the porte /umiere, and the lan- 
tern, but the adjustments will be described for the 
former. If, however, some special arrangement of the 
lantern will be needed for a given experiment, it will 
be pointed out. 

A sufficient number and variety of experiments in 
physics, chemistry, and natural history, will be de- 
scribed, to make any one who is practically interested 
in the work so familiar with the apparatus and its 
working, that he will need no further instruction in the 
art of projecting. 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE.—We know not how many 
sciences are yet to be discovered whose seminal prin- 
ciple still remains unknown. But from the fact that 
new sciences are constantly added to the radiant circle 
of knowledge, and that the sciences already cultivated 
are daily enriched by the addition of new truths, we 
seem to-be pre-assured of the existence of an ‘indefinite 
number of truths which still await the working power 
of human genius. To use an astronomical illustration, 


in the light when allowed to hang free. The con-| 
denser consists of three lenses, the front one being five| 
inches in diameter. This is shown in the preceding cut 


I would say, that new constellations of truth are daily 
discovered in the firmament of knowledge, and new 


stars are daily shining forth in each constellation. 
—Horace 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Spelling.—Time Misspent. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Please let me applaud all that is said by James Alexander Mow- 
att on spelling, in your number of Jan. 22; and especially the sen- 
tence, “ Half the time wasted now, on teaching the child to spell in 
school, if devoted to instructing them in reading correctly, would 
make them good readers and spellers at the one stroke.” That is, 
the whole in a nutshell. Mr. Mowatt “has yet to learn the use- 
fulness of the spelling-book in the common school.” I have learned 
its mischievous power. The “ spelling-book” and the “arithme- 
tic” take up the time which should be occupied in reading 
and ciphering. The child suffers years of torture, and 
does not learn to read, nor to use figures. CouldI have my 
way, I should forbid the use not only of the spelling-book, 
but of spelling as any regular exercise. Reading classics, 
such as Maria Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, and Parents’ 
Assistant, “ Robinson Crusoe,” “Sanford and Merton,” 
“ Evenings at Home,” Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Hymns in Prose,” 
Hans Andersen's stories, etc., should be the first literary 
occupation, to the exclusion of spelling, and of the wretched 
collections of reading-lessons in common use. Ciphering 
on the slate, from dictation exercises, is all that the child 
should have of arithmetic before the age of 12; the exer- 
cise to consist simply of adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing, in whole numbers and decimals. Writing 
from copies, and from dictations, is the third of the funda- 
mentals, and in conjunction with the reading, will teach 
spelling. These are not mere theoretic notions. I once did have 
my way partially, for some years, in the schools of a large country 
town, and the pupils, by spending less time on arithmetic and 
spelling, became better scholars in those two departments than the 
pupils of any other town or city in Massachusetts. 

Correct Pronunciation. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 


Your correspondent “S. J. B.” asks an opinion as to the correct 


pronunciation of the words Aortative and boa. Alex- 
ander John Ellis, who is one of the highest authorities 
upon the pronunciation of English, has a letter in the 
London Daily News of Dec. 27, upon the question of a 
standard of pronunciation. He maintains the thesis 
that no literary language has a standard of pronuncia- 
tion. In the course of the letter he turns upon the lJet- 
yer r, and after describing many varieties, comes to the 
two which are usually recognized as correct English r’s. 
The first is initial r, a slight trill of the tip of the tongue 
when 7 begins a syllable. The second is the » which 
puzzles “S. J. B.” It is a mere modification of the 
vowel, produced by elevating slightly the tip of the 
tongne. Mr. Ellis declares that he does not turn up the 
tip of his tongue to make it, and that it is not distin- 
guished in his own pronuuciation from his # in cud. 
Mr. Ellis therefore would make hortative, Aawtative, 
and doa, boar. So far as I can judge; I have myself ac- 
quired the habit of turning up the tip of my tongue in 
such cases, and my final 7 is distinguishable from x. 
It is even disagreeable to me to miss the slight r-sound 
made by turning up the tip of the tongue, still I must 
agree with Mr. Ellis that there is no authoritative stand- 
ard. My own brother omitted the sound of r so com- 
pletely that he disliked to have his children play with a handsome 
little gourd because hé could not make a distinction between 
gourd and the divine name. 

In this connection Mr. Ellis alludes to a peculiarity of New- 
England (and Scotch) pronunciation, which is as disagreeable to 
my ear as to his. When a long vowel precedes, and any vowel fol- 
lows a single r, it is the English custom to give that single r both 
sounds: first, the untrilled vowel-like sound, then the slightly 
trilled; and it has always been my custom. It is offensive to me 


to hear parent pronounced either fayrent or farrent, instead of 

pearrent; or Mary pronounced Mayry, or Marry, instead of 

Mairry, or Marery. H. 


Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

My attention has been directed to an article in your issue of the 
12th of February, with the caption, “ A Modern Barbarism,” over 
the signature “M. P. T.,” pointed at the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, without doubt. Let me correct a material error or 
two, which a little inquiry would have prevented. “ An hour’s 
recitation before breakfast is required of all the different classes 
for nearly six months of the school year.” This recitation is re- 
quired only during the short period from April 14 to June 30, 
when the days are lengthening, and the recitation is welcome to 
all. The rest of the year (for a¢ /east two years past) there are 


no recitations before breakfast, the boys going to prayers at seven 
and the girls at eight o’clock. The rising-bell is at six, not five, 
as stated. The school-rooms where prayer is conducted are not 
“ chilly,” but well warmed. 

As the whole column of jeremiads is based upon the above mis- 
statement of facts, the few words I have written will suffice for a 
reply. I send you my name. ONE OF THE TRUSTEES. 


Boston, February, 1876. 
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A BRISK educational fight is going on in England 
between the advocates of free schools on the one hand, 
and the friends of denominational schools on the other. 
The occasion is the movement on the part of School 
Boards, and the friends of public education, to ask for 
an additional Parliamentary grant for free schools. 


Waite the subject of the Bible in our schools is 
under discussion, it is a matter of special inquiry as to 
the methods of conducting devotional exercises in the 
several grades of schools, the amount of time usually 
devoted to these exercises, and the methods of meet- 
ing the objections of those who are not willing to take 
part in the exercises. We solicit a reply from each of 
our readers on the above inquiry, and will give the 
results of the correspondence in a future number of THE 
New-EnGLanp. Address the editor. 


It appears that the aristocracy of France is slowly 
but surely becoming extinct, owing to three causes: 
viz., the prevalence of democratic ideas through the 
Revolution, the non-creation of new titles, and the ex- 
clusion of females from succession. In the reign of 
Louis XIV, the noble families, including not only those 
who had titles, but those who were of gentle blood and 
used the prefix dz, numbered 200,000. They are now 
said to be reduced to 30,000, of which only 5,000 have 
titles. Since Louis XV, scarcely any new peers have 
been created; and as the growth of Republican ideas 
is prevailing, and likely to continue increasing, the 
ancient nobility of France must before long disappear. 
Many noble but decayed families have taken refuge in 
the United States, and including Canada and the West 
Indies, it is supposed that there are fully five thousand 
of them scattered through America. 


THE prepared educational amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York, is timely and well- 
framed. It provides that the State shall maintain a 
system of free common schools; that the Legislature 
shall provide for rudimentary instruction to all persons 
within the school age ; that a State tax of not less than 
$3,000,000 shall be annually laid for this purpose ; and 
that the public funds shall not be applied for the sup- 
port of sectarian schools, or for any schools not wholly 
the property of the State or local government. 

It is quite evident that the Empire State will stand 
by the free school system, although it has within its 
borders the most violent and active enemies to its 


maintenance. The question of a free school system 
under our form of government is virtually no question 
at all. The only point at issue relates to the religious 
instruction of the children, and how it shall be best se- 
cured, and by what means. On this question men may 
honestly differ. 


Tue late meeting of the Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, which has been fully reported in the 
JourNAL, was felt by all who attended it, to be one of 
the most successful and profitable ever held. Two 
things struck us most forcibly in the meeting. — First, 
the large number of experienced teachers present ; 
men and women who make teaching a profession—one 
as honorable as any other—arfd full of rewards of the 
highest kinds beyond most others. One could not 
help feeling glad, and somewhat proud, that he be- 
longed to such a body as had sent so many of its best 
representatives to Burlington. The other thing that 
seemed to us especially noticeable, was the “reason- 
ableness ” of the discussions, essays, papers, addresses, 
before the association; the almost total absence of 
hobby-riding ; the moderation of the views held ; the 
readiness to acknowledge and welcome new light and 
suggestions. And this was by no means owing to a 
want of earnestness and enthusiasm—there was an 
abundance of boih—but because of the maturity and 
wisdom that long and diligent labors in their profession 
have brought to the leading members of the Association. 
We make, we think, no over-venturesome prophecy 
when we say, that the good effects of the meeting will 
be felt throughout the State, and that the future gath- 
erings of the Association will be made much better by 
the holding of this. 


Hon. Joun D. PHILsrRick was elected Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools of Boston, by the School Board, 
on Tuesday evening. The following names were pre- 
sented to the committee from which to elect six city 
school supervisors ; First choice—Benjamin F, Tweed, 
Daniel B. Hagar, Samuel W. Mason, Admiral P. Stone, 
Albert P, Marble, and Charles Goodwin Clarke. Sec- 
ond choice, as substitutes for either of the above who 
shall fail of or decline an election —Granville B. Put- 
nam, William Nichols, George M. Folsom, J. A. Page, 
John W. Dickinson, F. S. Williams, J. P. Lambert, 
Henry L. Richards, David L. Lincoln, Thomas L. 
Brewer, Ellis Peterson, James Waldock, C. K. Dilloway, 
Henry Moran, and Sarah J. Baker. 

It will be a matter of surprise to many that the first 
choice of the sub-committee does not contain the name 
of a woman for the office of supervisor, and that the 
second list has but one name. The reason given for 
the fact that only the names of six men were recom- 
mended was that the only woman applicant who was 
found competent was ineligible. It may be compli- 
mentary to the sex that women have not been public 
aspirants or candidates for the positiun, but it certainly 
cannot be to the credit of the profession, if woman has 
not yet reached a position capable of assuming the du- 
ties of such an office, or if the school committee should 
ignore this element in the future elevation of our schools. 


THE city of Newton, Mass., has a Home for orphans 
and destitute girls, which is a model charity. The prin- 
ciples in its management, which are unique, and worthy 
of special notice, are first: that the orphan children are 
taken to the home before they commit crime, and hence 
the institution has nothing of the criminal or reforma- 
tory character about it ; second, that it has no funds or 
support from any public source ; and third, it is supported 
wholly through unsolicited private charities. When 
we reflect upon the dilatoriness of society to undertake 
the work of charity and reform until a later stage in 
the life-history of the destitute and the unfortunate, we 
see how great a loss comes to the moral character of 


these children by such neglect, and we are reminded 


of the old proverb, that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” The Home at Newion takes 
the children while yet reform is unnecessary, and be- 
nevolence and sympathy alone are needed to meet the 
wants of the little sufferers. The directors, in their 
report, speak of the wonderful physical, mental, and 
moral transformations which take place in these chil- 
dren. It is their desire that each girl shalt have a 
good training in the branches of a common school edu- 
cation, and be brought up with industrious habits, and 
have a favorable opportunity to develop her capabil- 
ities. Should one show a fitness for a teacher, dress- 
maker, housekeeper, cook, or scrub, they are anxious 
that each one of these departments should be filled 
with integrity, and become a sure means of obtaining 
an upright living. In order that the best education 
may be secured to these children, they are sent to the 
public schools of the city, and thus enjoy the advanta- 
ges of a free intercourse with all classes of society ; 
and it is worth the while to read how mutual is the 
blessing. Says the Secretary: 

“The admirable spirit existing between the children of our most 
worthy families and these little ones is productive of the most 
kindly results; for when they invite the members of their class to 
their homes, if two or three of our girls are in their class, they are 
not overlooked, and their deportment is entirely commendable ; 
as also it is in the street. The teachers deserve our thanks for 
their constant kindness to these little ones, rendering their inter- 
course with them so joyous and beneficial. That they reciprocate 
this by diligence in their studies and good conduct, is shown by 
the fact that every member of our Home was promoted at the be- 
ginning of the present school year. Strong interest is felt by each 
child in its school, its good nage, its inmates, pupils, and teachers.” 


THE Zranscript in an article on “Our Schools,” 
orders a halt on the multiplication of studies in the 
public schools of Boston, and most publicly declares 
that Boston is not only behind her sister cities in other 
States, but some of the cities of our own State, in the 
“ simplicity, efficiency, and desirable results of the com- 
mon school system.” Such an arraignment from such 
a source, demands full and clear evidence to sustain its 
general statements; and we presume that in proper 
season we shall have the facts ; and on one point we 
shall ask the editor for “open vision.” He says: “It 
may be taken for granted, as expressing the conviction 
of the most intelligent class of our community, ‘that 
there should be an immediate reduction of the number 
of the studies or branches of education pursued in our 
schools, involving confusion, superficiality, and waste, 
and that the whole stress of effort should be given to 
securing thoroughness in the elementary branches of 
education, those staple, utilitarian, and fundamental 
elements of training, the acquisition of which can alone 
lay a basis for the appreciation and attainment of the 
more advanced intellectual training. Our schools, in 
the multiplicity and variety of the subjects pursued in 
them, necessarily offer impartially to all the scholars in 
turn opportunities of learning or accomplishment of 
which not ten in any hundred have either the capacity, 
the opportunity, or the occasion to avail themselves.” 

Now we have consulted the Boston School Manual, 
and the reports of its school committees aud superin- 
tendent, to find that reading, spelling, writing, drawing, 
and arithmetic are taught in the primary and intermedi- 
ate schools, and that United States history and gram- 
mar are added in the Grammar School course. In 
some of the girls’ schools, sewing has been tolerated, 
and by a recent act of the General Court, is now sanc- 
tioned by law in the various schools of the Common- 
wealth. Will the editor tell us which of these studies 
is the unnecessary burden in our school system? 
Which one would he drop, if he was a member of the 
School Board, or should be! so fortunate as to be 
elected to the Superintendency of Schools? Neither 
of the American classics—the three R’s—certainly. 
What then: drawing or sewing? But as for sewing, it 
is only the revival of one of the long-lost school arts, 
taught so skillfully in the palmy days of our grand- 


mothers’ childhood. This, then, must be a good return 
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to primitive customs, which even our most conservative 
educators will adopt most graciously, as it comes down 
to us “from a former generation.” 


THE London School Board has discussed the rela- 
tions of the public school, and the ragged schools, 
owing to certain charges that the Board had broken up 
these schools, and thrown 30,000 poor children into 
the streets. The public interest and discussion awak- 
ened, lead Sir Charles Reed, M.P., Chairman of the 
London Board, to make several important statements 
at the meeting of the Board, Feb. 2. He said that 
“at the close of the year 1870, in which the Element- 
ary Education Act was passed, the number of children 
on the roll of the various ragged schools was 32,309. 
According to the last report of the Ragged School 
Union the number of children on the rolls of ragged 
schools was 9,347. The roll, therefore, had fallen off 
by 22,962, or in round numbers 23,000. Of these 
23,000 children formerly attending ragged schools, be- 
tween 12,000 and 13,000—say 12,500—have been di- 
rectly transferred to the Board, in many cases with 
their former managers, and have either been drafted 
into permanent schools, or are still in temporary build- 
ings waiting for the erection of the permanent schools. 
A few more, say about 500, were drafted into schools 
of the Board by their managers when the schools were 
opened. Other ragged schools, with an attendance of 
say 1,500, have ceased their connection with the 
Ragged School Union, a small fee being charged for 
instruction. Altogether, therefore, there will remain 
8,500 children to be accounted for, But these 8,500 
children have not been thrown upon the streets. Many 
of the ragged schools have been discontinued where 
there are no Board schools at all, and the children have 
been transferred to efficient voluntary schools in the 
neighborhood. The rule of the Board, it may be here 
stated, is never to take action against the parents of 
children attending inefficient schools except in districts 
where there is an available supply of efficient school 
accommodation. What the opinion of the Ragged 
School Union itself is may be gathered from their last 
report, which was adopted on the roth May, 1875, Lord 
Shaftesbury himself being in the chair. On the first 
page of this report it is stated, ‘The committee have no 
reason to believe that the children formerly cared for 
by them are not scholars elsewhere.’ ” 

Such a report as the above is the best possible com- 
mentary upon the practical workings of the’ free school 
system in London, inasmuch as its influence is to place 
under the very best public instruction, children who 
have been lured together on account of poverty by 
poor charitable institutions. 


Christian Text-Books. 


What is the Creation without the Creator, and what 
is History without Providence? In other words, what 
is human learning without the living and pervading 
presence in it all of the knowledge of that God who 
frames its beings, and fashions its events? In the 
light of this simple truism, is that the education of the 
human mind which is dissevered from all religion, or, 
to use the astute words of the President, which is 
neither “ religious, atheistic, or pagan?” 

It seems to us the strange, if not fatal mistake of the 
Christian mind of the age, that it has not detected the 
godless drift of the text-book making of the age, and 
taken the alarm. Have we been so swallowed up in 
abstract theologizing, that we have lost sight of the 
growing vigor and materialistic grasp of science ; or 
have we forgotten that education has always been the 
child of religion, and depends on its vigilance and care 
for preservation from debasement and prostitution ; or 
are we wholly given over to a “ /aisses faire” indiffer- 
ence and sluggishness, that we have not set ourselves 
to work to save the school-book world from this great 
and growing obscuration of God? 


It does seem to us a marvel that devout minds have 
not gone to work vigorously in the various departments 
of science, history, government, and religion, to set 
forth these subjects of scholastic pursuit in a thor- 
oughly theistic, if not Christian form. We doubt 
whether this is not just the needed work of the times ; 
and were it ably done, we are sure that we have many 
a Christian educator in our schools who would welcome 
the assistance of text-books which, instead of being 
leagued in unholy alliance with irreligion in the 
schools, should faithfully and devoutedly lead the 
young mind “ through nature up to nature’s God.” 


National Proscription of Christianity in the 
Schools. 


The President’s recommendation that the Constitu- 
tion be made to prohibit “ religious, atheistic, or pagan 
instruction” in the schools, strikes us as a master 
blunder. Whoever advised our Chief Magistrate to 
put forth an utterance at once so solemnly oracular, 
transparently political, and simply absurd, deserves to 
be bundled into the abyss of private obscurity, in the 
rough but laughable fashion of the Giaour in the court 
of Vathok. For,.in the first place, in what schools is 
pagan instruction given? As the Saturday Review 
says: “It is not known that the worship of Jupiter and 
Apollo is taught in any American school.” As to 
atheistic teaching, what extremest community of that 
class of thinking has set up for its introduction into the 
schools? And for “religious instruction,” have not 
our civil leaders yet found out, that mere religious in- 
struction is by no means of necessity Christian? It is 
enough to make one bite his lips in shame—the ridicu- 
lous picture which this proposition makes us present 
among the Christian nations abroad. 

Besides, what business has Congress, or the Presi- 
dent, with our public schools. They are not national 


institutions. They belong to the States as such; are | 


supported by them ; officered by them ; regulated by 
them, each according to its own system. Can’t we as 
States look after the réligious status of our schools ; or 
does the national government propose to absorb all 
ruling functions into itself? 

Furthermore, we of New England are a Christian 
people ; we are not pagan, atheistic, or indefinitely 
religious. Our whole inception and growth—the foun- 
dation and superstructure of every thing organic among 
us—is Christian. We have got far enough away from 
the stern virtue, and Christian devotion of our fathers, 
but we are not yet atheists or pagans; we have not yet 
decreed “no God” in Boston, nor is Siva worshiped 
in Providence or Hartford ; the “‘ Goddess of Reason” 
has no temple in Montpelier, and Fetichism has not 
yet overturned the meeting-houses in Concord or Au- 
gusta. We, thank God, are yet a Christian people 
under the rule of the majority, and we claim the right, 
so long as the majority assents, to shape the instruc- 
tion in our own public schools according to our own 
Christian views. And, while sadly enough divided 
into denominations and sects, we are neither so stupid 
nor so ill-tempered, that we cannot find any base of 
Christian instruction catholic enough for us all, and 
cannot agree upon anything unless we can each, like 
quarrelSome children, have it all his own way. 


CALIFORNIA.—A dreadful wind-storm lately swept over the 
Tejon Pass, and caused unexampled destruction. The San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin states than when the tempest began there were about 
100,000 sheep scattered at different stations, and after the storm 
had raged about two hours, the flocks could not be restrained, and 
fully one-third are supposed to have perished, beaten to death by 
gravel, sand, and stones, while many thousands were buried alive 
by sand and in narrow gulches. Men who were exposed came in 
with their faces bruised so as to close their eyes. On the San 
Emido, cattle driven into the bed of the stream were in some 
places completely buried out of sight. The grass, which was long, 
was torn out by the roots and piled up along the plains. 


— Le Progres, of Brussels, states that the Polish Countess 
Emilia Kalinowska, passed with great distinction, a short time ago, 
at Lemberg, her examination for the post of teacher, and that the 
Russian princess, Natalla Szikmatow-Szerioeska, is following the 
classes of the Pedagogic Institution in Vienna, so as to prepare 
herself to pass a similar examination. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A Centennial Drama! 
GOLD PREMIUM! 
Fifty Dollars in Gold for the Best Drama. 


As the result of a demand made upon us to provide the gram- 
mar and high schools of the country with an appropriate national 
school drama, to be presented on or near the next anniversary of 
our independence; and as a fitting celebration of our ONE-HUN- 
DREDTH NATIONAL BIRTHDAY, we have decided to offer a pre- 
mium for the best school drama which shall be written and sub- 
mitted to a committee of examiners on or before April 15, 1876. 
The character of this dialogue or drama must be 


NATIONAL AND PATRIOTIC, 


And, so far as possible, be made to cover our centennial history 
and the events from the discovery of America and its set- 
tlement which have led to our present position as a nation. 
Foreign nations should also be represented as actors in the 
drama, and the whole arranged so that it can be made suitable for 
a popular and patriotic review of our 


NATIONAL HISTORY. 


The length of the drama should not occupy over two hours in 
action, allowing in that limit time for change of scenes, tableaux, 
etc. The MSS., in legible style, must be presented to a committee 
of award, and must be signed in nom de plume, the true name 
being enclosed in a sealed envelope, to be opened by the commit- 
tee after having selected the best drama for the purpose proposed. 
The MS. may directed to the Chairman of the Committee of 
Awards, whose name will be announced ina future number of THE 
Nxw-ENGLAND. 

MICHIGAN, 

Ann Arbor is the banner town in the State in having finished its 
preparation of school-work for exhibition at Philadelphia. Exam- 
inations have been held at the High School in senior algebra, 
junior philosophy, senior Greek, and junior Latin; at the Gram- 
mar School, arithmetic in the eighth grade, elementary physics in | 
the same grade, geography inthe fifth grade, and free-hand draw- 
ing in the sixth grade, book-keeping, writing, and German. Only 
five of these were required : algebra, philosophy, Greek, arithme- 
tic, and geography, the others being thrown in as extra. The stu- 
dents have done exceedingly well in their work, which was com- 
pleted by the rsth. 

The following statistics have been specially prepared by the su- 
perintendent for this centennial report :— 

(1) Population of the district, 8,100; (2) Number of children 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 2,398; (3) Cash valuation of school 
property, including buildings and grounds, libraries and apparatus, 
etc., $140,000; (4) Cost of superintendence and instruction, 
$18,228.50; (5) Cost of incidentals, $5,279.19 ; (6) Absolute enroll- 
ment: primary grade, 1,113; grammar grade, 301; high school, 
380; total, 1,794. (7) Average number belonging: primary grade, 
824; grammar grade, 235; high school, 278; total, 1,337. (8) Av- 
erage daily attendance: primary grade, 786; grammar grade, 229 ; 
high school, 266; total, 1,281. (9) Number of male teachers: 
high school, 3. (10) Number of female teachers: primary 
grade, 19; grammar grade, 6; high school, 4; special, 3; total, 
32. (11) Number of pupils to each teacher: primary grade, 43; 
grammar grade, 39; high school, 4¢ 3 total, 112. (12) Cost of ed- 
ucation per capita for superintendence and instruction: Primary 
grade, $10.50; grammar grade, $15.95; high school, $20.80. (13) 
Cost of education per capita for incidentals, $3.95. (14) Cost of 
education per capita for permanent investment, $7.33. (15) Total 
cost of education per capita: Primary grade, $21.78; grammar 
grade, $27.23; high school, $32.08. (16) Average per capita cost 
for the whole school, $25. 

These statistics cover the year from September, 1874, to June 
1875, inclusive, and. contain information not before published. 
This centennial volume will also contain photographs of the 
school buildings and grounds, etc., if they can be prepared in time. 
Still another portion of the book will be devoted to a narrative 
history of the schools of the city, which Supt. Perry is now pre- 
paring. The whole is expected to be in readiness by the first of 
April. 

‘The facts herein presented are worthy of notice as showing the 
nature of the statistics which will be presented at Philadelphia. 
They will also form a standard at Philadelphia by which superin- 
tendents in other cities can compare results, 


— The mayor of Philadelphia has received a letter from Julius 
Sheldon, of Manchester, England, stating that he was making ar- 
rangements to exhibit at the Centennial “an exact fac-simile rep- 
resentation of the house at Stratford-upon-Avon, where Shakes- 
peare was born, and where his immortal works were written.” 


— The Belgian government, having resolved to take part in the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wishing the scholastic system to be 
worthily represented, has ordered a model school-room to be pre- 
pared and furnished with the materid/ prescribed by the latest reg- 
ulation, which will be transported to Philadelphia and set up in 
the grounds of the exhibition. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epitep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fact River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DgPpARTMENT OF D1a- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are vommameet to send them to us, en- 
for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 


rtment shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
tach to write us, defining their 


CENTENNIAL DECLAMATION. 


(From the Oration at the Centennial Anniversary of the meeting of the first 
Colonial Congress.) 


What is it,countrymen, that we need to-day? Wealth? Behold 
it in your hands. Power? God hath given it you. Liberty? It 
is your birthright. Peace? It dwells among you. You have a 
government, founded in the heart of men, built by the people for 
the common good. Your homes are happy, yous workshops busy, 
your barns are full. The school, the railway, the telegraph, the 
printing-press have welded you together into one. Descend those 
mines that honeycomb the hills! Behold that commerce whiten- 
ing every sea! Stand by your gates and see that multitude pour 
through them from the corners of the earth, grafting the qualities 
of older stocks upon one stem ; mingling the blood of many races 
in a common stream, and swelling the rich volume of our English 
speech with varied music from an hundred tongues! You have a 
long and glorious history, a past glittering with heroic deeds, an 
ancestry full of lofty and imperishable examples. You have 
passed through dangers, endured privation, been acquainted with 
sorrow, been tried by suffering. You have journeyed in safety 
through the wilderness, and crossed in triumph the Red Sea of 
cruel strife. 

But the capacity of man to rule himself is to be proven in the 
days to come, not by the greatness of his wealth; not by 
his valor in the field; not by the extent of his dominion; not by 
the splendor of his genius. The dangers of to-day come from 
within. The worship of self, the lust for gold, the weakening of 
faith, the decay of public virtue, the lack of private worth—these 
are the perils which threaten our future; these are the enemies we 
have to fear; these are the traitors that infest the camp ; and the 
danger was far less when Cataline knocked with his army at the 
gates of Rome, than when he sat smiling in the Senate House. 

The century that is before us is all ourown. The years that lie 
before us are a virgin page. We can inscribe them as we will. 
The future of our country_rests upon us. The fate of Humanity 
may be in our hands. That pleading voice, choked with the sobs 
of ages, which has so often spoken to deaf ears, is lifted up to us. 
It asks us to be brave, benevolent, consistent, true to the teachings 
of our history, proving “ divine descent by worth divine.” It asks 
us to be virtuous, building up public virtue by private worth ; 
seeking that righteousness which exalteth nations. It asks us to 
be patriotic, loving our country before all other things; her hap- 
piness our happiness, her honor ours, her fame our own. It asks 
us in the name of charity, in the name of freedom, in the name 
of God! 

The American Union has endured an hundred years! Here on 


this threshold of the future, the voice of Humanity shall not plead 
to us in vain. There shall be darkness in the days to come; dan- 
ger for our courage; temptation for our virtue; doubts for our 
aith ; suffering for our fortitude. A thousand shall fall before 
us, and tens of thousands at our right hand. The years shall 
pass beneath our feet, and century follow century in quick succes- 
sion. The generations of men shall comeand go; the greatness 
of yesterday shall be forgotten ; but America shall not perish, but 
endure, while the spirit of our father animates their sons \—Henry 
Armitt Brown. 


RECITATION FOR ST. PATRICK'S DAY. 


BY P. P. CARLIN. 


Unfurl the flag, and raise the song! 
’Tis Erin's festal day! 

And hearts beat high in unison- 
With dear ones, far away. 

For Erin’s sons join heart and hand 
On every sea and shore, 

Their country’s name to glorify, 
And flag, that Brian bore. 


But, travelers in Learning’s path, 
A special right we claim 

To sound aloud our country’s praise, 
Revere her sainted name: 

For when wild herds o’er Europe swept, 
And left it dark as night, 

’Twas Erin’s sun that cleared the sky, 
Restoring Learning's light! 


For years, deprived of Freedom’s ray, 
She calls for aid, in vain! 
No other Jand has raised a hand 
To break her galling chain. 
Since all forget their lasting debt, 
Erin, we pray for thee : ' 
May God’s own power send man and hour, 
And make thee once more free ! 


R, THE OUTCAST. 
“® (A Dialogue for High and Grammar Schools.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


CHARACTERS: FATHER, MOTHER, SISTER, BROTHER, LETTER 

R. The first three are seated. BROTHER enlers, announcing RK 
at the door. Let R be represented by a boy bringing before him a 
capital R, made of cardboard, just high and large enough for his 
face to be framed in the upper part, or bow of the letter. Let him 
keep his face in this position throughout the dialogue. This part 
must be given to a boy who can give the full correct sound of the 
letter every time. 

Brother.—Oh, mother ! the strangest being is at our door! 

Mother.— What is he doing? 

Brother.—He is moaning and lamenting because, as he says, he 
is a poor, abused outcast. 

Mother.—Call him in. Let us question him. 

(R enters. All start back, surprised.) R.— Why are you so 
amazed? I am, or ought to be, well-known with each of you. 

Father —Who are you? Your name is not familiar to me. 

R.—Yet it ought to be on your lips in every hour. I am &, the 
most abused letter of the alphabet. 

Brother —Ah|! how is that? 

R.—“ Ah!” Now you have spoken the name of my rival and 
my enemy; he who drives me from here, there, and everywhere, 
making those places without my presence, “Aeah, theah, every 
wheah 

Mother.—That is sad; have you no relatives to protect you? 

R.—I had, but my rival has estranged me from father, mother, 
sister, brother; has usurped my place, and calls them sista/, 
brotha’, fathah, mothah / if 

Father.—Tell us where all this happened. 

&.—Mostly in New England; but, alas! I am ill-treated all 
over this Yankee nation. I once had strong supporters in New 
York, but even here my rival enters, and he is contemptuously ex- 
pelling me from what he calls New Yaws / 

Mother.—W here else have you suffered ? 

R.—Among the Green Mountains of Vermont and the Granite 
Hills of New Hampshire. 

Sister.—You must have found rest, repose, relief, and refresh- 
ment in those retired, romantic retreats. 

#.—Alas! no; still another rival dwells there,—one who, usurp- 
ing the power of my sister W, pushes me out of my rightful place, 
making for himself west, wepose, we/weshment, and welief | 

Brother.—UHow did the people receive you? 

&.—The Green Mountain boys ordered me to “ Clea’ out from 
V’mont!” and the White Mountain girls bade me sta#é myself 

rom the gwanite hills of New Hampshat / 

Sister. — Your story grows terribly tragic. 
next went. 

#.—I went on a whaling voyage in the Northern seas, but the 
seamen declared I had no place with any sailad, and they bade me 
steah cleah of the AA’tic ocean. 

Brother.—That was a cool putting out, indeed! 
befell you next ? 

&.—I came to my home, but only to find my rival everywhere 
in my rightful place. If I rest beneath a very green, spreading 
tree, he cries, “I dwive you away fwuom this vewy gween spwead- 
ing twee!” Once, in frolicsome mood, I joined some students in 
forming a jolly riot, a rumpus, a rebellion, a row; but my rival 
usurped my place and reduced the affair to a wiot, a wumpus, a 
webellion, a wow! 

Mether.—\s there no law to protect you? 

R.—Yes, the highest law in the world of letters. It reads thus: 
“R, in English, is never silent!” I appeal to you, my friends, 
does not this mean that I shall be heard in the church, in the 
courts, in the arena of learning, in the marts, in the markets, and 
in the councils‘of war? Yet out of all these am I ignominiously 
driven. 

Brother.—Y ou might at least have entered the army. 

R.—Oh, my friend, what racking remembrances you rouse! I was 
in the army; and the “roll of the spirit-stirring drum” was music 
to my ears. But my rival shouted, ‘Leave this wegiment; make 
twacks from thisadmy! And the last sound I heard was his dread- 
ful cry of “ Waw/ waw/ waw /” 

Mother.—How did you escape ? 

R. — I rode away; not heeding his shout, “ Bring back that 
hoss /” I hid myself in a rocky, rough ravine, while I heard him 
cry: “ Awound the wugged wocks 

The wagged wascal wan.” 

Father. — 1s it thus that this noble letter has been abused ? 
This letter whose resonant ring lent force, and strength, and power 
to Hebrew prophecy, to Greek eloquence, to Roman oratory ; 
sounding through David's Psalm of praise, through Homer's epic, 
and through Virgil's song? This letter that rolled through 
Dante’s terrific periods, thrilled through the magic strains of 
Goethe, and laughed along Cervantes’ merry lines. My friends, if 
you can bear the truth, let me tell you why this instrument and el- 
ement of vocal power is thus spurned from the lips of the universal 
Yankee nation: Our tireless energy builds Pacific railroads and 
lays Atlantic cables; tunnels the Iloosac for a path, and Lake 
Michigan for a draught of water; but to bring the tip of the 
tongue near the roof of the mouth, in the position required for the 
utterance of this useful and euphonious letter, our whole nation is 


Tell us where you 


What sorrow 


—too lazy! That is all: too lazy! 


R.—Enough! my woes are known! If now my wrongs are not 
redressed, I shall soon leave you forever. A welcome awaits me 
with the courteous Spaniard, the polite Frenchman, and the 
thoughtful German; while the broad realm of the Czar shall re- 
sound with my resonant ringing. (2 goes out.) 

Mother. — Oh, my children, learn of mea lesson from the re- 
mote past.* Once there came to the fords of the Jordan a flying 
and defeated host, whose lazy lips had lost, as yours are losing, 
the power of making a certain sound, “Say, now, Shibboleth,” de- 
manded the men of Gilead, as the fugitives came panting to the 
river’s brink: “Say, now, Shibboleth !” And the Ephraimites es- 
sayed to say Shibboleth, but uttered only Sibboleth! And forty 
and two thousand Ephraimites died, that day, at the passages of 
the Jordan ! 

Father. (Turning to audience.) — Take warning, ye of careless 
speech ; restore this outcast R to his rightful realm, lest, by-and-by, 
you lose him utterly. And so in future generations his lost sound 
may be the test by which forty and two thousand, Yankees fall, 
some dreadful day, by the fords of some American Jordan ! 


* Judges 5, 6. 


THE STATES OF THE UNION IN 1876. 
BY GERTRUDE E. JENKINS. 


One hundred years ago, Columbia could boast 

But thirteen States, that mostly lay along the Atlantic coast ; 
To-day full thirty-seven can answer to her call, 

And in her loving heart she finds a place for all. 

Beside she still has room for Territories ten, e 
Of which Colorado will soon be a State, and then— 

With Alaska, and District of Columbia, the seat 

Of our great nation's capitol, the list. is all complete. 

Along her eastern shore, so rugged and so bold, 

Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, with Massachusetts old, 
Are found ; that with Connecticut and Rhode Island small, 
Are what are called the Eastern States : here you have them all. 
Next come New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 

And just below New Jersey lies little Delaware. 

Now come the Southern States that tried to run away ; 
Thank God united we can keep Centennial day. 

Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia, too: 

During the war the last was made, so it is not new. 

North and South Carolina, with Georgia, are found 

Along the coast ; while Georgia we bound 

By Florida on the south and Alabama west, 

Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas make the rest. 

Now for the Western States that stretch across the plains 
E’en to the western ocean, across the mountain chains : 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, 

Arkansas, Missouri, and next them Tennessee, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iewa on the west 

Of the grand old Mississippi, of rivers the longest. 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Nevada rich in mines, 

The new State of Nebraska, and Oregon where shines 

The setting sun’s last rays, and then the glorious State 
Whose lovely bay is called, the “ Pacific's Golden Gate.” 


HURRY ALONG. 
(For four little girls.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


First.—Spring! Spring! Over the mountains, 
Why don’t you hurry along ? 
I want you to breathe where the white snowdrift lingers; 
I want you to untie the brooks with your fingers ; 
I want you to wake up the slumbering fountains. 
Spring! Spring! Over the mountains, 
Why don’t you hurry along? 


Second.—Birds! birds! far away flying, 
Why don’t you hurry along ? 
I want you to wake me at dawn with your singing ; 
I want the air full of your jubilant ringing ; 
I want to see blue-bird and robin, home hieing. 
Birds! birds! far away flying, 
Why don’t you hurry along ? 


Third.—F lowers! flowers! silently sleeping, 
Why don’t you hurry along ? 

I want to see Snowdrop, and Crocus, and Lily, 

And beautiful Iris, and Daffy-down-dilly; 

Too long in your underground beds you are keeping. 
Flowers! flowers! silently sleeping, 
Why don’t you hurry along ? 


Fourth.—Joy! joy! hearing us calling, 
Soon they will hurry along! 
The Spring will soon set all the brooklets a-flowing ; 
The birdies to singing, the blossoms a-growing ; 
Soon, all o’er the land, her fair feet shall be falling. 
Joy! joy! hearing us calling, 
Soon they will hurry along. 


ra and design that this D 
in every grade of schooF 
aa wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times ana occasions t! 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. ‘Thus, the teachers working with us, whi 
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Hindergarten Glessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY EB. P. PEABODY. 


THE MORNING-GLORY AND THE HUMMING-BEE. 


I have a great many songs about flowers, and my little children 
like to imagine themselves birds, singing about those which 
they themselves have planted and are tending. As they go round 
in the morning with their little watering-pots, one and another will 
call for the song to their special flower, and then I strike the tune 
and the whole of them fall in. 

One little darling, not quite four years old, whom I will call 
Freddy, had morning-glories that he enjoyed very much, and 
wished a song, which I accordingly improvised to his great delight : 

“ Pretty 
Climbing up the tree, 


Do tell me a story 
About the humming-bee.” 


The bee says, “ Give me honey, 
Morning-glory dear, 

And I'll tell you a story 
You will like to hear. 


“ The humming-bees live in a hive 
Where each one makes a cell; 
Within her own, each lays an egg, 

Then bids them all farewell. 


“ They make the cells of golden wax, 
And put the honey there; 
The baby bees eat up the whole 
They take from flowers fair.” 
“Roving, humming, busy bee, 
O let me see your spoon!” 
“ My spoon,” says bee, “ you laugh at me: 
I think you mean my tongue ! 
“TI thrust my tongue into the flower, 
The honey sweet to sip, 
If you will ope’ your little mouth 
"ll put some on your lip!” 


But Freddy feared to ope’ his mouth, 
He thought the bee might sting ; 
So turned away to join his friends, 
Who danced within the ring. 
These verses I adapted to the Greek air, “ When the balaeka 
is heard o’er the sea,” and it is a great favorite, often called for, 


especially by Freddy. 


— I had occasion one day to speak of the nobleness of truth- 
fulness. I said I thought I had an excellent little garden in this 
respect. I thought they were very truthful. I had never known 
but one of them who tried to deceive me by an untruth, and I did 
not believe she would ever do it again. 

“ Who was it?” was the eager question. I said I should not 
tell them who it was, for I did not wish them to know. She her- 
self knew; but I did not think she would do it again, after she 
had thought about it. 

A new tomer spoke up and said, “I should not tell an untruth 
in the kindergarten, but I do at home.” (It did not seem to weigh 
heavily on his conscience.) 

“But why do you doit at home ?” 

“Oh! because I want something.” 

“What do you think it is that tempts you ?” 

“Oh! Satan!” 

This was rather startling, as that personage had never been rec- 
ognized in my kindergarten, any more than in my creed, and I 
hardly think any other child there had ever heard of him. But 
this child’s ecclesiastical training had been very carefully attended 
to. “Satan!” said I, “ what do you mean ?” 

“ Why, I mean Satan!” : 

“But Satan means selfishness,” said I; “and that is what 
tempted you. You said you did it because you wanted something : 
was not that selfishness ?” 

“T suppose it was!” 

“Then you had better call it by its right name, and not say 
Satan, because that makes you think it is somebody else that 
tempts you, and not yourself—the bad part of yourself.” 

The other children listened, much interested. They liked the 
child, for he was very attractive, and full of glee and brightness, 
but he was very passionate.. One day he struck another child— 
the only blow that had ever been given in the kindergarten. I 
detained him after the {session on the plea of saving the other 
children from his violence, but making no otner remark upon it 
then. He sat very quietly awhile, evidently reflecting. At last 
he said, “ Well, I guess I have got to conquer myself.” 

“Yes,” said I, “that is the only way to do, if you wish to do as 
you please. No one can be allowed to do as they please but those 
who do right, because they are dangerous to others. The Bible 
Says, ‘Liberty is of the sons of God.’ The sons of God mean 
the good people. No one else can have liberty. Grofn-up peo- 
ple are put in prison when they are dangerous to others ; and you 
had better learn ta conquer yourself now. You may go now, and 
I hope this is the last time I shall have to keep you till the other 
children are gone. Can you tell me why you struck F.?” 

“ Because he would not give mea piece of his cookey, at recess.” 

“Tt was that old selfishness, was it not ?” 

“Yes,” 

He kissed me very Jovingly when he went out; and in spite of 


his passionateness, is a sweet and attractive child, oe working 
over—far better worth it than a stupid child, who never is aggres- 
sive, and has no very decided sentiments. M. M. 


NURSERY PARK. 


As soon as the money was promised for the Centennial Kinder- 
garten, which is to have its sessions in the Ladies’ Pavilion, the 
idea was started of a Nursery Park, on Froebel’s principles. It 
was thought that, during the Centennial exhibition, many mothers 
would bring their children, or would like to bring them, if there 
was some place where they could be comfortable and happy, under 
the matronship of an adept and expert in Froebel’s system. For 
both before and after the strict kindergarten season, Froebel sug- 
gests supervised recreation as an indispensable part of a perfect 
education. It was hoped that the committee of Kansas would 
grant for this purpose some of the ground they have engaged ; 
and though I hear that they make some objections, I am sanguine 
enough to believe that when they understand what it is they will 
withdraw them. The treasurer of the kindergarten committee 
has already a thousand dollars, and is promised something more 
for this purpose. The only suitable ground for it is in the Kansas 
section, which has trees, under whose shade some tents could be 
pitched, or swings, and other means of amusement, properly ar- 
ranged. “ This park is to be strictly regulated,” one of the com- 
mittee writes, “ according to the principles of Froebel. Presided 
over by a matron (and assistants), in it will be secured all the condi- 
tions which give zest to the exercises of young children, even of those 
who are yet tended by their nurses, who can be advised and helped 
by the matron, and thus become trained to a superior conduct of 
their delicate duty, in a general sympathetic way. It is thought 
that it will be of great value to have this park as a model for imi- 
tation in the squares of cities, where nurses take the children daily 
for airing; they can be shown how to relate the children to nature. 
There are to be balls to toss and run after ; heaps of sand for the 
children to dig into, and little wagons to be filled and dragged; 
and perhaps some animals to be fed, etc.; the responsibility of the 
nurse to her charge being strictly guarded, and the children re- 
strained in their freedom only so far as to be kept in safety, and 
from fatiguing themselves.” We think we can secure an able 
kindergartner, who was a remarkable playfellow of children before 
she ever heard of Froebel, to be the head matron, and her ex- 
penses must be provided for during the whole period of the ex- 
hibition. During the summer vacation, other kindergartners will 
perhaps volunteer assistance for certain hours in the day and 
week. 

Inthe Herald of Health for February, 1874, there was copied 
from an English journal a very interesting article by Mrs. C. E. 
Maurice (sister of the well-known philanthropist, Miss Octavia 
Hill, who does so much for the London poor by giving, instead of 
money, personal supervision). It is an account of ten years’ ex- 
perience with respect toa playground, purchased in Marylebone 
parish, by Mr. Ruskin, for the poor children of that region. It 
has at last, after much disappointment, proved a success, by reason 
of some of the disciples of Froebel getting interested, and giving 
their personal services in introducing some really beautiful play. 

But it is not a playground for the poor only that we mean to ex- 
hibit in our nursery park; but one for the rich, in which gradually 
the poor may partake, when they shall be fitted for it by the gen- 
eral spread of the kindergarten, as the underpinning of the mag- 
nificent structure of the American publie school system; which, 
when it shall have this foundation, will make the whole country the 
“city of God,” that the beloved disciple saw descending from the 
heavens, and “ whose measure was ¢he measure of a man.” 

Perhaps it will be set down as “sheer madness” to talk in this 
way of the future of America, when our government itself seems 
to be threatened with downfall by the rottenness daily discovered 
in the general social and business morality of the community. We 
do not shut our eyes to the enormous danger of national destruc- 
tion from this appalling evil. But, thanks fe to God, He has cre- 
ated humanity in successive generations, and with every genera- 
tion, in every family, Christ is born anew, and if properly cher- 
ished by a righteous and holy motherhood, will redeem from the 
death of the past. A single generation—certainly three genera- 
tions—properly educated, would sweep the evil from the earth, and 
grow the good seed of the New Jerusalem. Itis a most encourag- 
ing fact, that as never before in the world’s history, the duty of edu- 
cating every child born into the world to moral consciousness and 
practical ability, is proclaimed by a nation. At the same moment 
is published a new idea—‘ that man is a creative being,’ and must 
be treated as such; and a practical system of education carrying 
out this idea into realization is made known. J. W. Schermer- 
horn, of New York, is just putting to press a volume which has 
already done wonders in conservative Europe: “ The New Edu- 
cation by Work, according to Froebel’s Principles,” which shows 
his whole plan of the kindergarten, taking the children from the 
nursery, and by what he calls the intermediate or advanced class, 
connecting with schools for work, which shall make alive and prac: 
tical the schools of art and science that lead up to the university 
and real life of every kind. Before the centennial exposition opens, 
this volume will be in the hands of the public; and the Nursery 
Park, as well as the kindergarten in operation at Philadelphia, will 
both receive from and give to it, a living explanation and com- 


mentary. 


The more money the treasurer collects the more complete will 
this Nursery Park be; and I will therefore mention, though I have 
no leave from herself to do so, that the treasurer is Mrs. Charles 
Willing, 916 Spruce street, Philadelphia. And especially we hope 
our Kansas readers will take note of what we say, and influence 
their commmittee to give us the ground we want in their section. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


[From Ersichung der Gegenwart. 
Failure of the Plan of making the Pedestal of the Goethe Mon- 
ument a Kindergarten.—( Continued.) 


There were sides of Froebel’s idea and mode of thought that 
could not easily be grasped, but as soon as he touched the deepest 
ground of his conception of the universe, and of his educational 
idea, his expressions became clear and practical, as was fully 
proved by his treatment of these subjects in his letters to myself. 
He also expressed himself clearly upon the dogmas of the Chris- 
tian religion ; but concerning his educational idea he was too earnest 
to point out all its sides and bearings, for they were so many that 
he seemed baffled through the paucity of language itself; and he 
had not fully worked it out in all its practical application, which 
it will take many lives todo. Then, when he was not immediately 
understood, he strove to express all its shades and distinctions in 
too many ways; and often mystified his hearers, bewildering their 
thoughts with his manifold and various illustrations. His writings 
show this fault, the attempt to express fully the inexpressible, and 
therefore they are too obscure, and only enlighten the most earnest 
and patient students of them. Even Diesterweg found it difficult 
to entirely comprehend all of Froebel’s views, but he never, like 
so many other educators, turned away from Froebel’s system, or, 
because he could not comprehend everything, ceased to propagate 
that which he did understand. He often said to me, “ What I 
understand of Froebel is enough to save me from rejecting what 
I do not understand, and assures me that it all is worth being 
worked out. There is much still to be made clearer, but on the 
practical side he has expressed himself clearly; and much is to be 
unfolded farther in the school succeeding the kindergarten, where 
Froebel and Pestalozzi meet.” 

When I urged upon Diesterweg that he should busy himself 
with Froebel’s method and means of work, and explain them in ~ 
his writings, he replied, “ That is not for me, but for others to do. 
In my relations to Pestalozzi and his school I had his problems to 
solve” (and who can say but that he has discharged this duty ?). 
He also said, “It is for women—mothers and kindergartners, to 
carry out Froebel’s method in its practical application to earliest 
childhood. Their fitness to direct is recognized for this first steps 
of education; then comes the second step, and Froebel’s method 
must be learned with Pestalozzi’s in’ the primary school. But I 
am too old to be able to undertake this explanation. I already 
have more work than I have strength for; ‘to each his own.’ 
But I will help, in single cases, if you will tell me where and how.” 

Froebel and Diesterweg were not only different in their per- 
sonal appearance, their talents and inner gifts were also in con- 
trast. Froebel’s long, lean form was the opposite of Diesterweg’s 
short, thick-set body. Froebel’s features were sharp and angular; 
Diesterweg’s round and full. Both had the agched nose, but Froe- 
bel’s was more prominent. His expression of countenance was 
more deeply thoughtful, and as if he were absorbed in inner con- 
templation, while a keen observation characterized Diesterweg, 
and at the same time a jovial expression. Froebel attended to 
little outside of his own great object, while Diesterweg’s observa- 
tion reached everywhere, in all directions ; and though both minds 
worked in the same field, it was in very different ways. While 
Diesterweg was master of all methods of instruction, Froebel’s 
problem was that of education, in a general sense, and the devel- 
opment of the whole race; and pre-eminently the bullding of 
character and capacitating for doing and producing. This pur- 
pose availed with him more than anything else, for creating a new 
beginning for the education of the earlier years of childhood. 
Diesterweg rather worked with Pestalozzi, to form the under- 
standing; Froebel’s gift was to educate the will and power of 
production. 

Diesterweg personally influenced the immediate present by 

his pre-eminently practical genius; while Froebel’s influence only 
made itself felt in the future. Those who, like Froebel, are fa- 
vored with a new idea, make a focus for higher inspirations, to 
which they have to listen; and their work is so wholly inward it 
does not allow them, in their lifetime, to have great authority in 
the outside world. Besides, Froebel was a discoverer and in- 
ventor, and such must always work in solitude, till everything is 
perfected for outward application. 
If these two great souls were in some respects contrasts to each 
other, they were linked to each other on many sides. Both were 
men of deep feeling, warm, beating hearts, profound, original na- 
tures; who knew that they had accepted service in the ranks of 
humanity, and, with entire self-renunciation, worked and suffered 
for it their whole lives. 

I have always looked upon my fellowship with these two lofty 
minds and excellent men, and my association in their great and 


noble work of education as the rarest happiness. 
(To be continued.) 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

Searsport. — The winter terms of school have been generally successful. 
That in district No. 1, taught by Mr. J. F. Towle to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, has just closed. In No. 2 successful terms have been had under the in- 
struction of Mr. C. F. Durham in the high school, and Miss Caro Eames in the 
primary and grammar grade. The schools in Union district closed February ¢ 
with an exhibition. There has been marked improvement in all the departments, 
and the schools are now well graded and classified. Mr. A. W. Plummer, who has 
had charge of the high school for the last two years, is entitled to much credit for 
his success in bringing the school into its present excellent condition. He has 
shown himself a firm disciplinarian, a skilled instructor, and faithful in every duty. 
Miss L. W. Dolloff has had charge of the winter term of the grammar school. 
The examination of her pupils showed that very satisfactory work had been 
done. The two primary schools have been well taught by Misses Clara Delano 
and A. C. Beal. The former has had her school for two years, and the Jatter for 
one. We believe in keeping good teachers, and paying them well. 

Nortu VassaLsoro.—The district school in this village clesed last Saturday. 
This school has two grades, and has been under the instruction of Mr. B. C. 
Nicholas and Miss Adelia Gardiner. This is Mr. Nichols’ sixth term. There 
has been an average of 150 scholars in both schools. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Nichols this school has been brought from a very low standard, and placed upon 
a level with any school in town. 

Presove Istz.—The schools of this village closed Friday of last week. The 
upper school, under the charge of Miss Lillias Graves, principal, and Miss Etta 
Frost, assistant, passed an excellent examination in the several studies pursued. 
We place this school among the best in the State of equal grade. The primary 
school, under the charge of Miss Nellie Freeman, was large, and the number of 
pupils is yearly increasing, rendering it the most difficult school to teach in town. 
The winter schools in Presque Isle have all been very excellent, and are making 
rapid advancement. 

BucxrieLp.—The winter term of the village school closed on Friday, the 18th 
inst., the examination taking place the last two days. Quite a large number of 
citizens were present, and the examination (a written one) anda most impartia! test, 
was highly creditable to the school, as no scholars in any class fell below 644 on 
a scale of marking from it to 10. The whole number of scholars registered in 
the upper school was 72, the average attendance 66. , 

— The winter term of schools in Clinton has closed. The high school was 
under the instruction of D. T. Timberlake, a practical and experienced teacher. 
The primary school, taught by Miss Lottie P. Brown, has maintained its former 
good standing as a model school. 

— The spring term of Wilton Academy commenced the 22d. Sixty-seven pu- 
pils were present the first day. This is a good opening, and a number more are 
expected the second and third weeks. 

— Mr. H. M. Pratt will commence aterm of free high school in the North 
Parish schoolhouse, Turner, Monday, Feb. 28, to continue ten weeks. The town, 
at the last annual meeting, refused to make any appropriation for a free high 
school, and so the enterprising people of North Parish avail themselves of the 
provisions of the law and raised money for a school, as noticed above. 

— We regret to learn that Mr. Williams’ connection with the Auburn grammar 
school has terminated. Under Mr. Williams’ instruction the school has been re- 
garded as one of the best grammar schools in the State. 

— The Bluehill Academy closed its term of twelve weeks February 17 with ex- 
aminations, which were quite satisfactory. Mr. Stanwood, of the junior class of 
Bowdoin College, was the principal for the term. 

— A free high school is being taught at Steuben by Mr. Albert S. Nash of 
that place, it being the first school of the kind ever taught there. Mr. Nash isa 
norma! student, and a successful teacher. 

— Gould’s Academy at Bethel commenced the spring term Tuesday, Feb. 15, 
with 85 scholars, under the charge of E. H. Hall, A.M., as principal, and D. M. 
McPherson, A.B., assistant, Miss Louisa Hall teacher of music. 

— The spring term of Kezar Fails High School opened on the 22d inst. under 
the charge of L. A. Poor. Mr. Poor has had charge of the school for the past 
five terms, and is a popular teacher. 

— The second term of the Orland free high school is in successful operation 
under the tuition of Mr. Addison Littlefield. 

— Foxcroft Academy opened its spring term with about fifty scholars. It is 


. probable that many mogg will be added another week. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Portsmoutu. — In no branch taught in our public schools is more improve- 
ment being made than in penmanship. This department is managed by Mr. 
John S. Montgomery, a most excellent teacher, who visits 18 schools twice a 
week, making 36 lessons in all. The length of the lessons averaged about 40 
minutes. There are some 800 pupils under instruction, and many of the books 
are marvels of neatness and artistic excellence. Next to good common sense 
and a thorough knowledge of the elementary branches, nothing is of more im- 
portance than a good handwriting. This every pupil in our schools has the most 
ample opportunities of acquiring. The system, adopted some years since and 
now taught, is the Spencerian, and we believe there is no better. Its elements are 
so simple that a child can comprehend them, and they are combined gradually 
and progressively until, to the careful and persevering pupil, a handwriting 
almost perfect is the result. Mr. Montgomery formerly taught in several sem- 
inaries and commercial colleges, and has been awarded the first premium for 
best penmanship at several State and county fairs. At the breaking out of the 
war he was in charge of a commercial college in Lowell, and subsequently taught 
in New York city. About five years ago he became connected with the public 
schools of Portsmouth, and so far as pertains to the art of writing, it was the 
commencement of a new and better era. 


Kaene.—Districts No. 3 and 1¢ closed week before last. Number 3 is one of 
the smailer schools, but was a very good one the past year. Number 10 was 
one of the progressive schools. The teacher manifested an unusual interest in 
her work. A larger proportion of the school studied grammar than for a long 
time previous, and did very well in it. The exercises in arithmetic gave evi- 
dence of practical thoroughness. The reading was excellent, but in geography 
was the best evidence of a class being able to make good progress without being 
confined to the text-books. The pupils seemed to know the subject quite thor- 
oughly; the more so asthe subject approached nearer home, being able to tell 
quite minutely concerning their own city, county, State, and section of the coun- 
try. This school was taught by Miss Mary F. Knowlton, of Hancock. All of 
the teachers in Union District, Keene, are re-elected for the next term. 

: Mar.soro, — The two schools in district No. 2 closed recently. Over eight? 
visitors were present to witness the closing examinations, which were decidedly 
interesting, especially in the grammar school under the instruction of L. F. Hay- 
ward, of So. Acworth, who is a superior teacher, of marked ability and genial dis- 
position, and who succeeded in winning the respect and good will of all the scholars, 
which is absolutely necessary in order to have a good school. The discipline and 
order of this school were excellent, and the progress the pupils made in their 
various studies pursued excelled that of any other school in town. 


FRANK — The town of Franklin is to be represented in its educational 
work at the Centennial by a plan of the-old schoolhouse in which Daniel Web- 
ster went to school, and in which he taught during the winter of his senior year 
in college. The house stood in what was then a part of Salisbury, about a 
| quarter of a mile from the Webster homestead, near the Asylum for the Or- 
phans. It was torn down many years ago, but the plan and description of it has 
been preserved. A plan of the new school building, Franklin Village, which 
when completed will have cost $45,000, will be a companion picture with that of 
the original People’s College of the town....- Miss Annie E. Osgood has tanght 
the grammar school of Franklin Village twelve consecutive years, and good work 
in a shamefully poor schoolroom has made the school the pride of the town. 
Miss Lizzie Ayles has done equally good work half as long, in an intermediate in 
in the same village. .... The town system, which has been on trial in this town 
three years, has not yet produced any improvement in the schools, but has en- 
gendered animosities and bad results.....Mr. E. P. Sanborn, of the senior 
class at Dartmouth, has finished a term of ten weeks in the high school, with 
good success, and returned to his college duties. This is the final school work in 
the old academy (“ Instructors’ School’’), It was built by subscription in 18a9. 


Merspitu.—A correspondent of the Jndependent Statesman writes: “The 
winter term of our schools has closed, and the spring term of the high school has 
opened under charge of Daniel G. Bedee, who has taught the school very suc- 
cessfully during the past two years. If some of the men in this vicinity would 
spend as much money to send children to this school as they spend at our liquor 
shops, our new school building would be completely filled. They cannot afford 
to senda child to a select school, but they can afford to spend more than the tui- 
tion of two scholars every week for liquor and tobacco. Is any one deprived of 
either of these articles by reason of hard times ?”’ 

LrrTLeTon.—The two primary, the intermediate, and the grammar schools at 
Littleton have closed. The high school will close March 7. The several schools 
have been very successful. The closing examinations in the lower grades were 
well attended by the citizens, and were considered unusually excellent. All the 
teachers have been re-elected for another term. Miss Angie S. Eastman, teacher 
in the primary department, and a graduate of thé N. H. Normal School, is 
doing credit to herself and the school from which she graduated. 


New Castis.—The schools in New Castle have been closed, the scarlet fever 
prevailing to such an extent as to demand it. Previous to its appearance a few 
weeks ago, there were fourteen scholars in the grammar school who had been 
neither tardy nor absent during the year. The attendance for the past twe years 
has been signally good. E. F. Locke has had charge of this school for that 


time..... The town raises $1,000 for the support of its three schools, and yet 
there is talk of making this small appropriation less for the next year; but it is 
hoped that any retrograde movement will not be successful. 

TiLTon. — The Union School,’Tilton, which is sustained*by the two portions 
of the village lying respectively on the Tilton and Northfield sides of the Winni- 
pisaukee river, closed with creditable examinations Feb. 17 and 18. The school 
has two grades: the primary, taught by Miss Chase, and the grammar, by Miss 
Lucia R. Gile.....The V. A. S. Society of the N. H. Conference Seminary, 
gave a literary entertainment at the seminary hall on the evening of Feb. 11. The 
programme was highly appreciated by the audience, and reflected credit upon the 
society, both in the matter and manner of presentation. 

— Miss Emma G. Cate, of Wolfborough, who graduates in the second course 
next term at the Normal School, and who has distinguished herself at that school 
as an elocutionist, takes charge of the department of elocution in the Tilden 
Seminary as soon as she finishes at Plymouth. 

— Miss Sarah S. Plumer, who went to the city of Macomb, IIl., as a teaeher 
in the high school, after graduating at New Hampton last autumn, has been com- 
pelled to relinquish her successful work and return to her home at Bristol, by 
reason of failing health. She is a lady of very superior talents and culture, and 
an experienced and capable teacher. 

— About 400 pages of manuscript have been sent from the Adams Female 
Academy, East Derry, to Superintendent Simonds. Two histories written by 
the principal, five compositions by the pupils, examinations and abstracts in But- 
ler's Analogy, Fine Arts and Artists, English Literature, Geometry, Botany, 
and Swinton’s Analysis. The spring term will commence March 22. 

— West Milan reports excellent private schools in session in two of its districts, 

— The Rochester school closed with public examinations Feb. 25. 


VERMONT. 


Tue Town System.—That the people of Vermont are still interested in the 
question of the town system of schools against the district system, appears from 
the following letter to one of our country papers: 

West Winpsor, VT., Feb. 15. 

Mr. Editor :—In your issue of February 12 is an article by ‘‘ W.’’ objecting 
to the adoption of the ‘Town System” of schools. The’two main objections 
are: First, that the town system has in view the consolidation of schools to such 
an extent, that it will bring them from one to four miles from some of the inhab- 
itants. Second, that it will equalize taxation for the support of schools, so that the 
farmer, who is obliged to spend half the forenoon, in haying time, to carry his 
small children and larger girls to school, would pay the same ‘tax as the villager, 
who lives within three minutes walk of the schoolhouse. Now, first, if we may 
trust the word of our State superintendent, the town system does not contemplate 
any such course of centralization. The number of schools will remain the same 
as now, and be kept at the same places as now, provided the houses are suitable. 
The advantage sought is, not a smaller number, but a better quality of schools, 
at the same or less. expense. This end is to be obtained by securing a better order 
of school officials, since it is easier to find three men in a town who are compe- 
tent to discharge the duties of school committee, than one man in each of a dozen 
or twenty districts. By avoiding the frequent change of teachers, and by secur- 
ing a better class of teachers, the point is, we shall have better schools and not 
less. In regard to his second objection, ‘‘ W.” is correct as far as facts are con- 
cerned. The town system will equalize taxation, and that is just what we want. 
As matters are now, there is no equality or justice about taxation for the support 
of schools. I know of one district where the school tax is fifteen to twenty cents 
on the dollar. An adjoining district pays sixty-five cents. The length of the 
schools and the quality is the same in both districts. The price paid the teacher 
is nearly the same. The difference in taxation arises from a smaller list in the 
second than in the first. I know of a dozen instances like this. We want these 
things equalized. Will “ W.” think of these things? F. B. 


Bur.inGton.—From the report of the superintendent of the schools of Bur- 
lington, C. J. Alger, we learn that the number of children of school age in the 
city is 3,152, and the numbers in attendance in the public schools as follows : 

Winter Term—Number enrolled, 825; daily average attendance, 666; attend- 
ance per cent., 81. Spring Term—Number enrolled, 846; daily average attend- 
ance, 606; attendance percent., 72. Fa/l Term—Number enrolled, 963 ; daily aver- 
age,attendance, 770; attendance per cent., 80. Tardinesses for the year, 1668. 
Dismissals for the year, 368. 

This in a city of 16,000 inhabitants will doubtless appear small, but it must be 
taken into account that the large Catholic schools in Burlington are reported to 
have an attendance of nine hundred or more. The public schools, the superin- 


tendent tells us, are in a flourishing condition. Some of them may fairly be 


catled model schools as to buildings, instruction, and discipline. Music and 
drawing are very generally taught, and with good success. Teachers’ meetings, 
held once in two weeks, have been found very profitable. The plan of work for 
these meetings embraced essays and model-class work, with free criticism of both 
by superintendent and teachers. 

Mr. Alger closes ,his short, but clear and practical report, as follows:—“ The 
superintendent reports the schools not as ina perfect, but in a healthy, prosper- 
ous condition, and making progress in the right direction, and all in charge of 
teachers ambitious to succeed in teaching as in a chosen profession, and all ready 
to accept and profit by any hint given them. The discipline of the schools is for 
the most part good, and in some schools excellent, and special attention is being 
given to improving the same everywhere; but resort to harsh means—corporal 
punishment—is discouraged and discountenanced, and with good results in that 
respect.” 

— The winter term of the graded school at Danville has closed prematurely on 
account of the prevalenee of scarlet fever in that village. 

— A case of contagious fever having occurred among the pupils of Burr and 
Burton Seminary, Manchester, the school closed its winter term two weeks earlier 
than the regular time of closing. The spring term will open at the usual time. 

— Miss Cornelia M. Thurston, of Clinton, N. Y., is the new teacher in St. 
Johnsbury Academy—filling the place formerly held by Miss Susie A. Holbrook. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Naturat History Socisty.—TZeachers School of Science.—On 
the occasion of the last lesson on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 19, of the course in 
practical lithology, given by Mr. Levi S. Burbank of the above society, resolu- 
tions of thanks to the professor, for his interesting lessons, were offered 
and passed by a unanimous standing vote of the members of the class composed 
of the masters and assistant teachers of public and private schools of Boston and 
vicinity. The constant full attendance is the best possible testimony of the in- 
terest and practical value of these lessons. The class propose, as soon as the spring 
opens and the weather is suitable, to make Saturday and other holiday excursions 
to all places of interest within practicable distances of Boston. Over forty have 
expressed their determination to join the party who will make a two days’ trip to the 
northwestern part of the State to see the bird-tracks, fossil-fishes, raindrops, and 
ripple-marks in the Triassic shales of the Connecticut valley, and other geolog- 
ical and mineralogical points of interest. Resolutions were also voted to Mr. 
John Cummings, and those associated with him, for furnishing the means for the 
lectures and for collecting the specimens, which will enable the teachers to carry 
to their schools classified collections of specimens, which will in turn interest and 
instruct thousands of pupils. 

Meprorp. —At our last regular monthly teachers’ meeting the subject of 
* Discipline’ was under discussion. An essay, both instructive and entertaining, 
was read by Mr. Cummings, principal of the high school. The discussion at our 
March meeting will be introduced by Mr. Strong, of West Medford. Subject, 
** Composition.” 

Concorp.—The Middlesex County Teachers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Concord, as its constitution directs, ‘‘on the day following the annual 
fast’ in April. The directors are actively at work in preparing for the meeting, 
and an able programme will be provided. The speakers already secured are 
first-class in ability and experience. Old Middlesex has a good educational repu- 
tation, and her teachers are among the most iatelligent and earnest workers in 
the State. 

Be._mont.—The Town Hall at Belmont was opened one day last week for one 
of the most interesting art exhibitions which are often made. Its walls were cov- 
ered with drawings from the various schools of the town, illustrating the progress 
made by the pupils and the proficiency they have attained during the last two 
years in the art of drawing. There were about five hundred drawings of various 
degrees of elaboration displayed, all the schools, from primary to high, being 
represented. The exhibition was under the direction of Miss S. D. White, who 
has for two years had charge of the department of drawing in the schools. 

RockLanp.—The lower grades of the public schools have closed for the spring 
vacation, but the upper grades will probably have none, or at least a very short 
one. Mr. Albert Stetson, principal of the high school, is preparing a lecture on 
the “‘ Antiquity of the World,” to be delivered as soon as a sufficient number of 
tickets shall be sold. It is desired that the expense incurred by the failure of 
the recent exhibition may be cancelled. 


— The Boston Free Trade Club has elected the Hon. Horace White, formerly 
editor of the Chicago 7ribune, a member of the advisory committee, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the recent death of the Hon. Reverdy Johnson. The ad- 
visory committee is now composed of the following distinguished names: Hon. 
David A. Wells, Hon. Carl Schurz, Hon. William Cullen Bryant, Prof. A. L. 
Perry of Williams College, Prof. William G. Sumner of Yale College, and Hon. 
Horace White. ‘ 


— Miss Emma Gleason and Miss Eva Clapp, Williamsburg school teachers, 
were very seriously injured on Monday by dashing headlong against a stone wall 
while coasting. ° 

— At the recent annual town meeting held in Wellfleet, Dr. T. N. Stone read 
his thirtieth annual report as general school committee, he having been chairman 
of that body during the past thirty years. 

— The filth annual reunion of the Newton High School association took place 
at High School Hall in Newtonville last week, and was largely attended. 

— Barnstable High School closed a very successful term, under the efficient 
management of Mr, S. S. Sanborn. 

— A successful exhibition took place at Osterville grammar school, which is 
under the charge of Miss Eunice Wheldon. 

— The annual reunion of the Watertown High School Association occurred 
last week. 

— Legislation is asked for to provide for the education of children whose 
parents cannot afford to send them to the public schools. 

— The Chelsea school committee have reduced the salaries of all the teachers. 

— Fifty-five ladies applied for teachers’ positions at Lowell on the 22d ult. 

— The Agricultural College asks for an appropriation of $5,000. 

— Lhe Woburn High School alumni held its second annual reunion last week. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Provipence.—The superintendent’s quarterly meeting for the high and gram- 
mar schools was held on Saturday, 26th inst. His cautions tothe teachers are 
applicablé€o those of other places besides Providence. He spoke especially of 
their responsibiiity in respect to preventing the buildings under their charge from 
taking fire. He asserted that wood long dried by frequent heating would take 
fire from hot air at 300° Fah. He complimented the téachers on their care in 
this matter in past time, attributing the noticeable exemption of the school 
buildings of the city from fire to their oversight. He urged the teachers to make 
their teaching to bear as much as possible upon the practical business of life. 
First learn a principle thoroughly, then apply it. The scholars should’be prac- 
ticed to speak and to write what they learn. He deprecated the teaching of 
abstruse grammar and analysis in the lower grades of the grammar schools. 
Technical analysis should be left for the last step, but the pupils should be taught 
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tion to penmanship, It was a thing which must not be neglected. There should 
be no necessity of pupils leaving the public schools to get special instruction in 
penmanship and bookkeeping. The masters of the grammar schools were called 
all along how to get the thought of what they read. He further urged more atten- 
upon to express their opinions in regard to marking the penmanship, spelling, 
and use of capitals in written examinations in different branches. The general 
sentiment and practice seemed to be that of marking all these particulars in 
the general school work; but in examinations for promotion, where the object 
was to arrive at all the facts concerning the knowledge of the pupils in a certain 
branch, as geography, his correctness in that thing alone should be considered. 
The matter of a representation of school work at the centennial came up. There 
seemed to be much doubt of receiving any State or other public aid in the mat- 
ter, but the principals of the schools expressed themselves in favor of taking the 
examinations which had been proposed as a valuable exercise for their pupils, 
even if the papers went no further than the superintendent’s office.....The la- 
dies society, auxiliary to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
held a grand entertainment in Music Hall, on Friday evening, Feb. 25. The 
children of the grammar schools had very generally written compositions relative 
to kindness to animals, and on the above occasion prizes to the amount of $50 
were awarded for the best efforts. At the meeting the audience were addressed 
by Bishop Clark and Governor Lippitt, and some of the compositions were read. 
Music was also furnished, and a spelling match closed the entertainment, which 
lasted from 7 till 10:30 o'clock. It would evidently have gone on till morning 
had not something else been used for words than Leach’s Speller, for the lads 
and misses, all under 15 years of age, knew their ground. The presentations 
were made by Bishop Clark, and Mr. Mowry, of Mowry and Goff’s School, was 
the eunciator. 


Newport. — The following is the yearly return of the numbers attending our 


public schools : Boys. Girls. Total. 
Yearly Register, .....++sse-seeccceccececcccccsccces 805 827 1,632 
m Register,..... 1554 
SF FORM, + 96 88 1 
nder 6 years, 28 55 83 
Average belonging,....... + 678 715 1,393 
Average attending, 624 666 1,290 
Number not absent,....... 119 145 294 
Neither absent nor tardy,.......... BE 95 177 


Some specimens of the free-hand drawing of the members of the four gram- 
mars were displayed. They have only been for about a year in the art, and any 
other than a practiced eye can scarcely detect any imperfections. While writing 
of the schools it should be stated that the superintendent, with his economical 
caution, succeeded, in Boston, in obtaining the telegraph apparatus for the 
schools for $180, or $70 less than he was authorized to expend for that purpose. 


Crompton.— Warwick Teachers’ A ssociation.—The seventh meeting of the 
Warwick Teachers’ Association was held in the Crompton Grammar School-room, 
on Saturday, February 19, commencing at 10.00 o'clock a. m. At roll-call it was 
found that ten of the seventeen districts in the town were represented. There 
were about ninety present, including forty-seven children. After singing by the 
Crompten school, devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. T. Cocroft, of 
Crompton. The president, J. M. Nye, then made the usual address of welcome. 
Next came the discussion of the resolution: 


Resolved, That prizes should be given in public schools, as incentives to better 
scholarship and good deportment. 


Mr. J. Q. Adams opening on the affirmative, and Mr. H. A. Wood on the neg- 
ative. The discussion was continued with spirit by Messrs. W. V. Slocum, O. 
P. Clark, Rev. O. P. Fuller, E. Scamel, and J. H. Rockwell. Then listened to 
singing by the school. Next in order was a class exercise in reading, conducted 
by Mr. Nye, at the close of which he read two choice selections to the satisfac- 
tion of all. The subject of stocks was very ably presented on the blackboard by 
Mr. J. Q. Adams. The audience then listened with much interest to an eloquent 
essay on “The Past and Future of Education,” by Mr. J. H. Rockwell, of 
Warwick Neck. A board exercise in parsing was present@d by Mr. William V. 
Slocum, of Phenix. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President—Mr. John H. Nye 
Vice-Presidents—Mr. O. P. Clark, Miss Lizzie Allen, and Mrs. Hattie Carpen- 
ter. Secretary—Mr. Henry A. Wood. reasurer—Miss Anna F. Holden. 
Adjourned to meet at River Point, on Saturday, March 18, at 10.00 a. m. 


WoonsockrT.—We are pained to announce the death of William H. Farrar, 
formerly principal of the Woonsocket High School, between the years 1850 and 
1860. He died at Great Falls, N. H., on Monday night, Feb. 21, after an ill- 
ness of five days. His age was 59 years. At the time of his death he was prin- 
cipal of the grammar school at Great Falls, and had been a resident there for 
most of the time, we think, since he left Woonsocket. Mr. Farrar was a strong 
man, both intellectually and physically. Nature made him a gentleman, and cul- 
ture made him a scholar. His convictions were strong, both in religion and pol- 
itics, but a catholicity of spirit pervaded both his thought and action. Last year 
he was a Democratic Senator in the Legislature of New Hampshire, in which 
body he was a prominent member. He was alsoa leading Mason in the State, 
and was buried under Masonic honors...-- Mr. Farrar’s death reminds us that 
four of the seven gentlemen who have been principals of the Woonsocket High 
School, are dead. They followed each other as principal in the order named :— 
Rev. Joseph Smith (the first principal), Wm. H. Farrar, Lieut. H. R. Pierce 
(killed in the battle of Newbern), and Charles A. Chase.—Patriot. 

CunTREVILLE.—The public school in this village, Mr. O. P. Clarke and Miss 
Lizzie Allen, teachers, closed Friday, 25th. Number registered in grammar de- 
partment, 49; average number belonging, 45; average daily attendance, 42 ; 
percentage of attendance, 93. 

Carotina Mitts.—The statement in regard to this school should have been: 
Whole number of different pupils registered, 125, instead of 175; average per 
Cent, .92, instead of .62. 

BURRILLVILLE. — Hon. James S. Cook has been elected a member of the 
school committee to fill the vacancy made by the death of Mr. Hopkins. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartrorp.—The Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D , who died in Hartford, Feb- 
Tuary 17, was best knewn, and will be longest remembered as an able and acute 
theologian, but his impress upon the educational history of that city and of the 
State will not soon disappear. Nearly thirty years ago he had a prominent part 
in the establishment of the Hartford High School, which is now the boast of the 
city. Like all new projects, it encountered opposition, ‘and his persistent en- 
deavors supplied no small part of the force by which the opposition was over- 
come. A few years later he was the leader in the movement which resulted in 
the formation of the park which now adorns that city. It is hardly too much to 
say that but for his zeal and enthusiasm the park would never have existed. In 
fitting recognition of his services, the city council voted, only thrce days before 
his death, that hereafter it shall be known as *‘ Bushnell Park.” 

His voice was heard not seldom in educational gatherings. When the normal- 
school building at New Britain was inaugurated, in June, 1851, he delivered an 
admirable address entitled an “ Historical Estimate of Connecticut,” which has 


been widely read and admired, and is to have a new circulation before the end of 
this centennial year. Any son of Connecticut, after becoming familiar with the 
facts which the eloquent orator set forth in that address, can afford to smile at 
assaults made upon the good name of the noble old State. 


Tue Journat of Feb. 19th contained a part of the summary of statistics for 
the last school year. The remainder is given below, with the corresponding fig- 


ures the previous year: isv4 1875. 

Dividend per child from School Fund,.......- $1.00 $1.10 
Total dividend from School Fund,.........+. 133,528.00 148,220.60 
Income from other funds,.........++++e+eee08 62,067.74 62,149.76 
Total revenue from funds, 195,595-74 210,370.36 
Raised by State Tax for Schools,..........+++ 200, 292.00 202,119.00 
Raised by Town Tax,... ...-++-+eeeeeeeeeees 669,856.88 668,057.13 
Raised by District Taxes, .........-++ §02, 500.80 463,775-19 
Raised by voluntary contributions,. ........-- 6,637.89 6,832.26 
Total from taxes and contributions, ..........-+ 15379)287-57 19340,833.58 
Receipts from other sources, 38,064.33 41,$45-17 
Per capita {or each child enumerated, ......... 12.08 

Per capita for each child registered, .........- 14.23 12.92 
Expended for teachers’ 1,021,714.07  1,057,242.19 
For new buildings and repairs, .....-.+.-.+++++ 388,091.94 212,679.92 
For libraries and apparatus, 7,668.82 8,262.15 
For all other purposes, 280,099.14 274)399-59 
Total expenditures, 15697,573-97 1)552)583-85 


It will be observed that while the whole amount expended was about $145,000 
less than in the previous year, the amount "paid for teachers’ wages was greater 
by nearly $36,000, and the expenditure for building and repairing schoolhouses 
fell off more than $175,000. The erection of new school buildings can be post- 
poned till “‘ the times”’ are easier, but the excellence of the schools must be un- 
impaired. 


COLLEGES. 


Witurams.— Fackson Supper.—On the 22d of February in the spacious dining 
hall of the Mansion House was held the Jackson Supper. This is a festival 
founded by the late Mr. Jackson, of New York, to take place annually, for the 
benefit and enjoyment of those connected with Williams College. A large com- 
pany assembled and enjoyed a sumptuous repast. Atits close Professor Chad- 
bourne introduced the second part of the entertainment by a few happy remarks. 
After music by the college orchestra Mr. Fletcher, of ’79, made some remarks 
on “‘ Enough is as good as a feast.” Mr. Mills, ’78, followed, delivering a patri- 
otic speech on “‘ Grandsons of Williams.””’ He remarked that Williams had no 
granddaughters, and expressed the sentiment of the college by saying that he 
hoped she never would have any. That king of college songs, ‘ ‘The Mountains,” 
was then well rendered by the glee club. Mr. Keyes, of’77, made a humorous 
speech on the Jackson supper. Then Mr. Cohen responded in behalf of the 
seniors, proving Washington a myth, and that we were celebrating Liberty’s 
birthday instead of Washington’s. The rest of the evening was taken up by 
many pointed remarks and pleasant allusions made by members of the faculty 
and alumni, interspersed with music. Dr. Hopkins spoke particularly upon 
“ Laughter,”’ and agreed with Solomon, that the object of a feast was laughter. 
Before leaving the building the students united in a hearty college song, which 
so characterizes the students of old Williams. This feast occurs now biennially, 
because, as one of the gentlemen remarked, protective duties are so high. 

Amuerst. — The lectures of the Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, have been ex- 
citing great interest g the students here. ‘The subjects have been: “ The 
Divine Omnipresence proved from Science,’”’ ** The latest forms of Doubt,’’ ‘* Ev- 
olution,” etc. He also gave an hour, one afternoon, in which Mp rswered ques- 
tions propounded by the students, mostly on philosophical topics. ....The presi- 
dent finishes his lectures on “‘ The Evidences of Christianity” next week. .... 
Lewis, of Cambridgeport, has been taking photographs of the college grounds 
and , buildings for the Centennial exhibition. .... The college exercises were sus- 
pended on the 22d, and many of the students attended a Centennial dinner given 
by the ladies of the villagechurch. Many articles of ‘‘ ye oldentime”’ were on ex- 
hibition, prominent among which were an innkeeper’s sign dated 1785, reading : 
** Drink for the thirsty, food for the hungry, rest for the weary, and good keep- 
ing for horses” ; also a book bearing the date 1540, weapons used in thejRevolu- 
tion, and a clock 150 years old. In the evening a mock court was held, which 
passed off pleasantly, making the whole affair a grand success. ....The base ball 
nine are in practice, and are hoping to play Harvard in May. 

DartTmMoutu.—The day of prayer for colleges was observed by services in the 
morning, afternoon, and evening of Thursday. Dartmouth has not changed, as 
some of the New England colleges have, the observance of this day to the last 
Thursday in January, for the reason that the college term is not in session at that 
time....-+ The seniors have just made the announcement of their second lecture 
course. General Kilpatrick will open on March 10, and among the other enter- 
tainments are lectures by Dr. J. G. Holland and Hon. J. W. Patterson, a con- 
cert by the Dartmouth Glee Glub, and a reading by Prof. J. W. Churchill. .... 
Several new students, some from other colleges, entered the institution at the be- 
ginning of the term. 

Tue Museum or Comparative Zoo.ocy.—The ‘committee on education in 
the Legislature considered the proposition to transfer the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology to the trustees of Harvard College. Mr. Alexander Agassiz ap- 
peared and explained the embarrassments which occur by the duplication of spec 
imens in the different departments in the college and the museum. The teach- 
ers in the museum are now properly professors of Harvard College, and are made 
assistants in the museum. Several collections which belong to the college are 
now simply deposited in the museum. He argued that the transfer asked for 
would simplify the work of the museum and prove a great measure of economy, 
enabling them to d?spense with some professors. 

Trniry.—Washington’s birthday was celebrated by literary exercises at Trin- 
ity College. An oration was delivered by Isaac Hiester, of Reading, Pa., and a 
poem by Henry Ogden Dubois, of Faribault, Minn. 

— The girls who study at Michigan University rival the boys in their learning. 
Neither good order nor the scholarship of the university has suffered any harm 
from the presence of ladies in its class-rooms, while the physical disasters to the 
women themselves, which an eminent medical authority has of late clearly dem- 
onstrated to be the penal consequences of feminine toil at the dry and arduous 
tasks of university study, have thus far strangely failed to make their appearance 
in that neighborhood. 

— The revival in Princeton College has affected five-sixths of the students. 
Religious meetings are maintained by the students themselves ; aid has also been 
gived by distinguished ministers of the Presbyterian church. 

— The late Mrs. Lucretia Creighton, who died in [Philadelphia recently, is 
said to have willed $1,500,000 to endow a college in Dayton, Ohio, for the educa- 
tion of indigent young men who desire to prepare themselves for the Catholic 
ministry. 

— The Rev. Horatio B. Hackett, of the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
was elected an honorary member of the Society of Biblical Archzology of Lon- 
don, a short time before his death. 

— Mr. Alexander Agassiz has been elected member of the three Natural His- 
tory Societies in Europe, to fill vacancies caused by the death of his father. 

— The school population of Cincinnati, between the ages of 6 and 21, num* 


bers 88,842. 
— ‘The memorial building at Union College is approaching completion. 


Foreign Notes. e 


SPAIN.—The Magisterio Espaiiol speaks of a projected Catalan 
Mechanics’ Institute about to be established in Barcelona, under 
the patronage of the bishop of the diocese, and encouraged by pa- 
triotic citizens who are friends to the laboring classes. The insti- 
tution is to consist of a library, an industrial museum, savings 
bank, with funds for the dowry of young women, and to redeem 
young men from military service ; and it is also intended to pro- 
vide for the publication of useful books, for courses of lectures, and 
the construction of homes for the working-class. . . . Anedu- 
cational journal of Cadiz gives the foliowing description of a public 
schoolhouse in that province: “ This school, in want of everything, 
has not even the protection of the local authorities ; and turned 
into a pig-pen, the rain entering by the roof, and the flooring all 
gone, creates a feeling of disgust in any one who enters a room 
which it appears a mockery to say was intended for a place of in- 
struction,” 

ENGLAND.—A new exhibition of a very interesting nature is 
abont to be organized in England : a collection of scientific instru- 
ments, which is to take place on the 1st of April, 1876, in the Pal- 
ace of South Kensington, and is to last six months. The object of 
the exhibition is to collect and open to public inspection the greater 
number of instruments to which are attached historical associations, 
such as the astrolabes of Tycho, the lenses of Galileo, the balances 
of Lavoisier, the lightning-rods of Franklin, the injector of Gifford, 
the pendulum of Leon Foucault, etc. An influential committee has 
been formed in England to promote the undertaking, and local 
committees are to be organized in various other countries which 
have been invited to take part in the same ; and the Academy of 
Science, of Paris, and the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, have 
promised to codperate, and will send a great many of the scientific 
curiosities which they possess. 


HunGary.—The Manuel Général of Paris gives interesting de- 
tails from the official report presented to the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives as to the state of education in this country, from which 
we make some extracts, Hungary, including Transylvania, has 


11,352 communes, or parishes, with a population of 13,455,030 
souls, of whom 2,121,430 are children of an age to attend school, 
The schools number 15,445, of which 1,542 are communal or non- 
confessional, where children of all creeds are collected, and receive 
religious instruction from their respective ministers, Of the 
2,121,430 children of age to attend school, 1,443,263 do actually at- 
tend, who are composed of seven separate nationalities, nearly a 
third being Magyars. This diversity of origin is one of the diffi- 
culties which the Minister of Instruction has to contend against, it 
being naturally not easy to present a common system that could 
form of such heterogeneous elements a body of young men animated 
with a love for their common country. Happily the Minister’s 
efforts have not been without much success: the number of schol- 
ars attending school has been increased during the past year from 
64 to 68 per cent. ; the schools of arboriculture have increased 571, 
the gymnastic establishments 374. ‘The number of scholastic libra- 
ries is 1,508. ‘The normal schools are 57, of which 10 are for fe- 
male teachers, with a course of three years, frequented by 2,471 
pupils, of whom 594 are girls ; the teachers of the normal schools 
number 510. There are in addition 147 gymnases, with 1,681 pro- 
fessors and 27,220 pupils ; and 24 royal schools, with 337 profes- 
sors and 7,310 pupils, In the nniversities 1,046 students are fol- 
lowing the courses of the faculty of theology, and 1,744 are pursu- 
ing the studies of the faculty of law. The salaries of the teachers 
are still small, averaging 289 florins each; but the Minister is 
making efforts, in which he is aided by the different communes, to 
increase these salaries, and to provide pensions for those teach- 
ers who have served forty years. 7 
HOLLAND.—It appears that in this country the government inter- 
ests itself in the protection of the young, as letters from Amster- 
dam state that quite a number of law-suits have been commenced 
against individuals for having in their service children who are less 
than ten years of age. These children were only employed after 


school-hours, but the law was against such a practice, and, it ap- 
pears, is to be enforced. . . .. The present Queen of Holland 
is said to be able to speak with fluency every European language. 
A correspondent of a London paper, who was lately present at a 
reception of a deputation, says: “I had the good fortune to be 
near Her Majesty at the time, and satisfied myself that she was 
able to speak with equal fluency to the German, French, English, 
Danish, Italian, Spanish, Russian, and Swedish delegates. To 
each the Queen said some word, and entered into conversation 
with those whose reputation placed them on a higher level of in- 
tellectual life.” 

GERMANY.—The total number of normal schools now exceeds 
100, of which some are very ancient, that of the Hallberstadt 
having been tounded in 1778, and that of Gotha in 1780; but the 
greater number owe their origin to near the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. Saxony is the country the most advanced as to the 
means pf education, having for a populatian of two millions and a 
half of souls no less than 2,143 schools, with 16 normal schools, 
— Dr. Petermann, the celebrated German geographer, is quite 
of opinion that the diamond fields of Zimbaye, Africa, are the same 
as the Ophir of the Bible, whence King Solomon is said to have 
conveyed gold and ivory and precious stones for the construction 
of the Temple. There are ruins and extensive buildings there of 
unquestionably great antiquity. 

— A lecture has recently been delivered at New Orleans by 
Rev. E. Fontaine, an Episcopal clergyman of that city, on the 
great Virginian orator, Patrick Henry, in which some new and in- 
teresting facts were related, and some curious details were given as 
to his mode of preparing and delivering his speeches, his political 
prophecies and their fulfillment, his life and death, 

— An important discovery has been made with regard to colliery 
explosions, that a mixture of air and fire-damp which could not be 
ignited by a common lamp, is made inflammable by the introduc- 
tion of coal-dust, Therefore the clouds of dust raised by a slight 
explosion may be a cause of great danger by thus communicating 
an inflammable character to that which would not otherwise be ex- © 
plosive. 

— On the 26th of November, at the French island of La Ré- 
union, near Mauritius, there was a frightful land-slip, a part of a 
mountain having given way, by which 72 persons were crushed, 
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New Publications. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHUSETTS. By George B. Emer- 


son. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 

A work which every teacher of youth should own or have easy 
access to, Years ago it was found that the beautiful and valuable 
forests of Massachusetts and of the whole country were so rapidly 
disappearing that wise men were alarmed. Owing to their efforts, 
the Massachusetts legislature appointed a commission to examine 
and report upon the subject. With the enthusiasm of an Agassiz, 
our learned author entered upon the work, year after year devoting 
time and money without stint, and gathering the rich stores of in- 
formation which are now offered to the public. 

To collect this material he searched the forests through the 
length and breadth of the State, and for this purpose has lately 
made a second visit to Europe, where he was allowed “ freest ac- 
cess to all the gardens, parks, forests, and forest schools in Europe.” 

The work-is invaluable, and equally so for all parts of New Eng- 
land. Its pages teem with information presented in a most attract- 
ive form, illustrated by numerous plates,—all the colored, and many 
others, by Isaac Sprague,—beautifully done and true to nature, with 
tree, leaf, bud, and flower. Its text is in clear type, the whole pre- 
senting a most admirable and extremely handsome work, of which 
every Massachusetts citizen may justly feel proud—a noble monu- 
ment to the patient and persevering labors of its learned and ac- 
complished author. 

With pencil and note-book Mr. Emerson, as he assured us, 
wrote the description of each tree and’shrub, seated by the side of 
a representative plant of its species ; then, by the side of others of 
the same species, read the same, weighing each word of the de- 
Scription, and amending till it is as complete and exact as our lan- 
guage will admit. The conscientious accuracy of its author is seen 
in every page. ‘d 

This book contains information of practical importance to all 
classes. Those who desire to know the various kinds of trees in our 
forests, their peculiarities, their uses in the arts and manufactures, 
and how best to preserve and cultivate them, cannot fail of being 
interested and instructed by a perusal its pages. No farmer 
who has land upon which to practically test any of the numerous 
facts and suggestions can afford to be ignorant of them. Every 
lover of our trees and shrubs will find the book most valuable. 
Above all, every teacher should know the names, uses, and value, 
economic 2nd other, of every substantial tree indigenous to New 
England, that he may impart the same to his pupils. We all know 
the advantages. It is a work wise parents will secure for the fam- 
ily reading-table, which must prove of inestimable value in cultivat- 
ing the love of nature in their children, and adding its influence to 
render home the improving and delightful place it should be ; ofan 
acquaintance with the names and characteristics of the minerals we 
meet with in our excursions about the country. Those who were 
privileged to accompany Agassiz in any excursion, whether among 
the mountains of New Hampshire, by the seaside at Nahant or 
Nantucket, or upon any quiet walk, will recall the intense interest 
awakened, even among the most stupid, by his constantly directing 
their attention to objects of nature, whether of rock, plant, or ani- 
mal. So should it be with every teacher of youth. There is 
scarcely any so effectual method by which to awaken a healthful 
spirit of inquiry among youth, and to improve their hearts as well 
as their minds, by walks and excursions with intelligent teachers. 


There seems to be no question that a knowledge of God’s truth 
and law as revealed in Nature, whether seen in the forms water 
takes, the development of the oak from the acorn, or the God- 
given instinct of the beaver, this knowledge can only increase our 
love and reverence for the Divine Author. It has always seemed 
that we are doing a great service to the cause of true religion when 
we interest our youth in the study of nature in any of its depart- 
ments. If the “ undevout astronomer is mad,” surely and doubly 
so is the undevout botanist, in whose department trees stand at 
the head. It has been our happiness to become acquainted with 
many naturalists in this and other countries, but among them we 
doubt if one could be found without deep reverence and love for 
God and his truth. 

Twenty-five years ago it was our good fortune and happiness to 
join a class of young ladies in the normal school at West Newton, 
in the study of the trees and shrubs in that vicinity, with our author 
as teacher. His instructions were given by familiar talks and lec- 
tures, as we walked through the woods and fields in the immediate 
vicinity of that pleasant village. Without text-book we listened 
with eager attention to the valuable information imparted by this 
prince among educators. The impressions then made have never 
been effaced. Last summer, a quarter of a certury intervening, an 
attempt was made to instruct a class of both sexes, from 16 to 18 
years of age, by the same method and in the same woods and 
fields, which are particularly rich in variety of tree and shrub. 
The students, after listening to the teacher’s descriptiou of the tree 
under which they stood, would make drawings of the same, gener- 
ally of two specimens of the same species—one of the forest and 
one of the open-field variety ; would also gather specimens of the 
wood, taking a quarter-section some four inches in length, and 
these, after polishing one side and end, leaving one side and end 
in the natural condition, with bark remaining, would be labeled for 
the cabinet. 

These collections are highly prized by the students, and the in- 
formation thus obtained is of great value. Such studies, conducted 


in a similar manner, combine pleasure with improvement, In the 
language of Prof. Gray of Harvard, “They conduct the student into 
the fields and forests, amid the verdure of spring and the bloom of 
summer ; to the charming retreats of nature in her wild luxuriance ; 
or where she patiently smiles under the improving hand of cultiva- 
tion. It furnishes them with vigorous exercise, both of body and 
mind, which is no less salutary than agreeable ; and the subjects of 
investigation are all such as are adapted to please the eye, refine 
the taste, and improve the heart.” How simple, and yet how de- 
lightful it would be for any teacher, by the aid of these admirable 
volumes, to take his pupils through a course of most useful lessons 
on the trees and shrubs, which are found in such variety about 
nearly every schoolhouse in New-England. 

As the thousands gathered around the Liberty Elm on Boston 
Common, seeking some memento, evincing their love and venera- 
tion for this revered tree, so all lovers of nature will cull treasures 
of knowledge frem the pages of this work, thus showing their ap- 
preciation of the fidelity and beneficence of the teacher to whom 
this work is so enduring a monument. N, T. A, 


THe True OrpER oF StupiEs, By Rev. Thomas Hill, LL.D., 
Portland, Maine. New York: G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 


To older teachers and educators, the simple announcement of 

such a work by Dr. Hill would be sufficient to attract their atten- 
tion. It may not be so to the younger, and by far the larger class 
of teachers. So great confusion of ideas upon educational matters 
exists in this country, that it is almost impossible to find a respect- 
ably large committee of educators agreeing upon the fundamental 
principles of a system of education, and so it is no wonder that 
appeal to authority is so difficult. How much longer must the 
educational thought and genius of our own country be neglected in 
the vain attempt to find out whether Froebel meant this thing or 
that ? or, in trying to interpret the struggling thought of any Euro- 
pean educator, himself still groping in the fading shadows of 
medizval absurdities, when we can find in our own language, at home, 
the clearest exposition of the profoundest thoughts upon the most 
important educational topics, illustrated with a power and wisdom, 
unsurpassed in ancient or modern times. Is it not, in some 
degree, an insult to American genius to suppose American educa- 
tors have not studied and assimilated all that is valuable in educa- 
tional philosophy, from the time of Socrates and Plato down to the 
present time? and is it to be supposed that they fail to compre- 
hend what has been clearly expressed by any clear thinker, in 
whatever language he may have thought? and farther, is it to be 
supposed that they fail to comprehend, with the increasing light of 
the nineteenth century brought to bear upon their investigations, 
the true significance of educational axioms whose age numbers, at 
least, the respectable sum of 2000 years ? 
In Dr. Hill’s “True Order of Studies,” we have, in plain, 
simple English, the most practical, compact, and at the same time 
philosophical exposition of the fundamental processes of education 
it has been our fortune to meet with in any language. There is 
nowhere any doubt about the author’s meaning, and whether you 
agree with him or not, you have been induced to consider a vital 
question in intellectual development. It is not a learned attempt 
to decide disputed points of psychological laws ; but every step is 
illustrated by a practical typical illustration of “ how the proposed 
end can be attained.” To one acquainted with Dr. Hill’s writings 
upon educational topics, his contributions to science, and his 
methods of ‘ doing things,’ ef course, it is extremely ludicrous to 
hear him called a non-practical man. No practical educator was 
ever more practical, and we know not where to look for another 
who has thought more deeply, and illustrated his thought in so 
practical a manner. One who invents simple machines to solve 
difficult astronomical problems, makes tangrams and blocks, grad- 
uates meters himself for the primary schools under his charge, is 
surely a practical educator, if there are any such. Comte’s volu- 
minous and exhaustive treatment of the hierarchy of the sciences 
has given an unmistakable tone and coloring to all subsequent 
schemes of education, compelling broader views of the develop- 
ment of the individual, and of the race. Yet his scheme cannot be 
adopted in France or elsewhere. Dr. Hill (pages 22 and 23) 
gives what would be a text for a large library to establish ; but no 
time is wasted to justify the True Order, beyond a few plain, 
simple facts, but facts lying right at the root of each topic. 
Whether you adopt his order or not is immaterial ; the invaluable 
service he has rendered, consists in showing how each subject may 
be successfully taught—in a manner peculiarly his own—by which 
we mean a simplicity of illustration with a philosophical apposite- 
ness altogether unsurpassed by any writer on education in this or 
any other country. 

When we read this book, and then remember that we also have 
Presidents Anderson, Porter, Eliot; and others of equal merit, 
with Pierce, Henry, and a Jong list of Scientific men who keep con- 
stantly ahead, not abreast of the times, we can but think the edu- 
cational philosophers of America are quite competent to elaborate 
a scheme of education, best fitted to the genius of our own institu- 
tions. Yet, as in all things, to elect the best, and codrdinate the 
strongest of all systems into one is the wisest plan, we can see no 
harm in discussing Froebel’s or any other European’s views, The 
earnest student welcomes light from any quarter. But it is a 
matter of great gratification that we are no longer limited in our 
appeals on educational matters to foreign lights; tnat the highest 


educational thought can be so clearly expressed in plain English, 


that intelligent persons can not differ about its meaning, and so 
can not found rival schools in honor of their master, based upon 
the possible meaning of certain delphic maxims, expressed in a 
language not their own. In a general way, we must admit that 
there are general psychological laws, though they may not, at the 
present time, be fully agreed upon, as recorded in the observations 
of any one man’s own intellectual development—the only sound 
basis of any treatment upon the human intellect. 

Though there be many points upon which profound thinkers of 
all nations may be agreed as to the laws of the human intellect, 
still, were there two fold more unity thereon, a philosopher reared 
in Africa—we mean no disrespect to Socrates, or Plato, or any 
modern educator— would not be competent to commend a system 
of education to American society. No German, no Frenchman, 
no Englishman, however exalted our opinion of his national abil- 
ities, if his imagination and reason have been developed only 
under the influence of monarchial institutions, and the immovable 
superstitions of the old world, is competent to elaborate the proper 
system for the education of American youth. What clear thought 
in mental, moral, social, or physical science has been, or is pro- 
duced in the old world, that is not immediately examined, and 
utilized in the new? 

We intended to quote from Dr. Hill’s book, but find it difficult 
to tell where to begin, or where to stop, and so will, for the pres- 
ent, be content with saying, read it yourself, and then if you know 
of another work on education, in any language, so compact, so 
practical, so profoundly philosophical, you will confer the greatest 
possible favor on the writer of this and many others, by referring 
to it in these columns. We positively mean no offence to any one, 
when we suggest that had the work been announced as written by 
the learned Dr. Von Hiiegel, it would have sounded differently, 
because seeming at a greater distance, and so, like the North pole, 
of more consequence. 


History OF NEW HamMpsHiRE. By Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Dart- 
mouth College. Manchester: J. B, Clarke. 


The reasons given for its publication are the following: (1) Be- 
cause all the histories previously written are out of print; (2) Be- 
cause no existing history covers the entire ground ; (3) Because the 
progress of events has thrown new light upon the past; (4) Be- 
cause the history of New Hampshire is rich in deeds of daring, 
suffering, and heroism, surpassing fable ; (5) Because the men of 
every age require the records of the past to be revised for their use. 

We welcome this work, for we believe there is need of such. It 
will serve to direct our attention to the heroism and devotion dis- 
played by the fathers, and so cause us to set a higher value on the 
blessings we have received from them, It 1s a work of 422 pages, 
divided into 112 chapters. The chapters are, for the most part, 
short, and independent of each other. We regard this as an ad- 
vantage, enabling one to refer to it the more readily. Prof. Parker 
contributes three articles on education :—one entitled “Common 
School Instruction in the State,” a second on “ The Academical 
Institutions of New Hampshire,” and the third on the “ Origin of 
Dartmouth Collége.” President Smith contributes an article on 
the condition of the College in 1874, andJHon. James W. Patterson 
one on “ Railroads.” The subjects, the style in which they are 
treated, and the mechanical taste displayed by the publisher, will 
no doubt recommend the work to all who feel an interest in the 
history of the State, 


THE BRYANT AND STATTON BUSINES> ARITHMETIC. A new 
work, with Practical Problems and valuable Tables of Reference. 
Designed for business men, commercial, agricultural, and scien- 
tific colleges, normal and high schools, academies and umver- 
sities. By H. B. Bryant, E. E. White, M.A., and C. G. Stowell, 
M.A. Revised edition. New York: Albert Mason; 1876. 


The work before us is an octavo volume of 564 pages, and in its 
discussions and work for practice cover the whole ground of busi- 
ness arithmetic. It can be adapted to grammar and high schools 
by the omission of the philosophical and abstract portions, which 
are well suited to business and college education in this branch of 
study. The book is divided into three parts: the scientific, prac- 
tical, and tabular, each of which is ably and fully presented. Part 
first treats of the science of numbers, and covers the ground occu- 
pied by our latest common-school arithmetics. The inductive 
processes usually precede definitions and the statements of prin- 
ciples, and in this point the logical order is wisely regarded. 

Part second relates to commercial transactions and computations 
covering Trade and Money, Currency, Bills, Invoices and Inven- 
tories, Commission and Brokerage, Insurance, Taxes, Interest, 
Banks and Banking, Exchange, Stocks and Bonds, Investments, 
Equation of Payments, Partnership, Annuities, Life Insurance. In 
addition to the usual definitions, rules, and examples for practice, 
the principles are clearly set forth, and the reasons of things are 
fully presented, so that the student is enabled to enter into full un- 
derstanding of the theory as well as the practice of business life. 
This portion of the work is especiaily valuable, and will be found 
a good preparatory course for business students. The best busi- 
ness men and the best published works have been consulted in the 
preparation of this book, and the combined authorship includes 
three gentlemen of the most unquestioned ability. One of the 
good points is that much of the practical work is from the daily ex- 
perience of the counting-room and the banking-office, and the pupil 
is thus made to deal with actual rather than ideal work, Itis a 
work we can most heartily indorse and commend not only to pupils 
and teachers, but to practical business men. 
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| TEACHER! | 


0000000000000000000000 f0000000000000000000000 


000 000 
ooo ARE YOU OUT OF EMPLOYMENT ? 20 
000 000 


000 


coo WE HAVE WORK FOR YOU! 000 
000 


000 


You can earn from $5.00 to $10.00 
every day in our employ. 


We now have a large number of teachers 
‘ at work introducing our journal to other 
teachers and to those interested in edu- 
cation. It is wanted as much in one 
State as in another. No matter what 
other school journals are taken, Zhe Mew 
L£ngland is wanted also. In Pennsylva- 
nia, where the local educational monthly 
is more largely taken than in any other 
State, our agents meet with just as good 
success as in Massachusetts. 

A year’s work in canvassing for our 
journal among schools would be worth 
more to any teacher than a year’s hard 
study in any normal school in the coun- 
try: In this work the teacher visits hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of schools, and has 
an opportunity, if observing, to study their 
workings and the best methods of teach- 
ing. Besides this, 


The Work is Remunerative. 


If a teacher can earn $500 a year in 
teaching, he can earn $800 in this work ; 
if he can earn $2000, he can still earn 
more at this. Many a tired-out teacher, 
by giving up a year to this out-door em- 
ployment, would rapidly recruit in health 
and be better than ever fitted to do good 
work in the school-room. 


It is Pleasant Work. 


None in our employ are received or 
treated as agents, but as fellow-teachers 
and workers. The persons to call upon 
are of one class, and there is a bond of 
sympathy between all engaged in school- 
work. Persons of good address and en- 
ergy can always succeed. We want those 
principally who can devote a year to this 
exclusively, Such can do well for them- 
selves, and to such we can make special 
terms. Those who have only a few weeks 
to spare, and can take some city or county 
and canvass it thoroughly, we want also. 
No matter what part of the country you 
now are in, we can employ you there. 

ln writing and making application for 
territory, it will save time to state in your 
first letter what territory you would prefer 
and your experience as a teacher, and 
also give two or three references to par- 
ties to whom we can write. 

If you are in earnest to take hold of 
canvassing for our journal, and make it 
a success, write to us, and we will give 
you terms. We want no drones nor half- 
hearted experimenters. 

> Address all communications to the 
PUBLISHER OF NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
oF Epucation, Boston, Mass. 


Publisher’s Notes. 


In the advertisement of Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., the French student will have an opportu- 
nity to exercise his knowledge of the language in 
translating the report of E. Lavasseur. Next 
week our readers will find a correct translation of 
it in our columns. 


| & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


Oo 
School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Daity AND Montuty Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MonTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year ;—5so pages folio, $1.00. . 

No. 3, MontTuiy Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, MonTHiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

No. 5, Weexiy Texm Carp, one card lasts a term. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Attendance, Deportment, and Scho ip. Price of each 
with envelopes, $4.50 per 100. 

Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


38 tf 758 BRQ@ADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ECONOMY and “ Get the best”’ 
UTILITY in ERASERS and Se. 
Copeland’s Velvet Carpet, $24 per gross, and Woolen Cloth, 
$30. (Smaller quantities 50 cents per package extra.) Both 
are plane rectangular-faced, giving the greatest ease in 
working, delicacy of touch, and effectiveness in cleaning 
the blackboard. Pronounced superior to others by those who 


have used them. Expr e to Boston prepaid. Postpaid 
samples 25c. each. Address ass. 
ELOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
especial attention to defective speech. 
eferences:— Professors oo E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 


and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 
Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 


Numeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Oné Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.””—Yohn D. Philbrick. 

USED in the Primary and Grammar Scuoots 
Boston. Price £4.00 = hundred. Address orders (prepaid) | 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


European Education. 


youn, ladies wishjng to learn to speak the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the upper classes, 
will be received into the family school of Madame Attpa 


HEALTH -LIFT 


For Ladies, 


303, 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘Traps Marx, Gillott’s,)* ~ name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


gt John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ' 


452 TREMONT STREET, corner of Waltham. 


The lady in charge wishes to call the attention of Teachers 
te the benefits derived from a few minutes’ daily exercise with 


White’s Furnace. 


the Lift. In the most safe and simple way, the whole mus-| PLATE ERON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


cular system is brought into action, and the circulation regu- 
lated, thereby relieving congestion and curing disease. 


Special Terms to School Teachers. 
Office hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M., and from 3 to 6 P. M. 
 §8ab 


Penny Songs for Public Schools. 


Destined to become the “e pular songs ever written for 
ildren. 


NEW MELODIES EVERY MONTH. 
Complete sets 25 cents; Samples 10 cents. 


Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
51 Melrose, Mass. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presen’ 
this to the public. 

It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than ony oteee Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease 
management, freedom from dust 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 


the ashes which may accumulate 

dt in them can be easly and surely 
remo 

a new combined ANT1- 

DUMPING GRATE, with lever 

Patented Fune 15, 1875- and handle, which ante opera- 


ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacions 


School Furniture. vat es with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY. 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 

0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 2 


GOOD AGENTS can sell rapidly the 


Andrew's Patent. 


“HZ Ov will find this subject and these facts 
“ESRARNESTLY and intelligently stated in 


A Book of more than 400 pages filled with facts 
of the 


Povenz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
merly employed in the instruction of the children of the royal 
family , and is wife of the Questor of the University of Berlin. 
For further information address 
_ HERR POLENZ, 

University of Berlin, Germany. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 


Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8. A. POWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


An article containing all the nutritious properties of the 
whole grain. Guaranteed made from the choicest selected 
White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food for families, etc. Ask your Grocer for it. 


Send for circular, to above address. 58 zz 
WANTING SITUATIONS: 
TEACHER can apply, in person or by letter, to 
F. B. Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive information in | 
regard to his method of securing positions, 


FRE. Dr. Patton’s new work, 
| 


DEEPEST INTEREST. | 

Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D., well known both in 
New England and the West, has here made a val- 
uable contribution to the Christian Church, Now 
is the time for Christian men and women to send 
their names for our cirqular of terms, Fifty Cents 
will secure an Agent’s outfit. 

Address EBEN. SHUTE, 


Book 
Exchange 
Monthly, 


25 CENTS a year. New, old, rare, curious, valuable, 
and cheap Books supplied and wanted. Exchanged, 
sold, or loaned to all parts of the United States. AmERICAN 
Book ExcHAnGg, 109 Fulton Street, New York; P. O. Box 
4540. JoHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 57 
Ac low price. Also 


A PICTURE FRAMED 


ties for Teachers and Children. J. Jay Gouxp, Bromfield 
Street (near Washington). 58 


RAM SOR 


p ES 


3 


Maiden lane. 


AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS_MERIT. 
Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings, furnished on — 
0. W. WHITE & 


3 Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
lis of Couper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarma, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 
Warranted. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second St.,Cinciunatd, 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
Ap VISITING CARDS, ald 10 varieties 


with your name out, tary on them all, sent post-paid 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Cts. 
Sample sheet, of 60 different designs for printing, sent with 
each new order. Ww. C. CANNON, 
32 Kneeland St., Boston, Maas. 
{State where you saw this advertisement. | 14 eb 


A REPUTABLE. AGREEABLE AND 
LUCRATIVE IN-DOOR BUSINESS, 


OF PERMANENT AND INCREASING 
INTEREST, ALREADY IN SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION IN THE LEADING CITIES, 


WHERE IT IS INDORSED BY MANY 
OF THE MOST PROMINENT RESI- 


SMALL CAPITAL IN ANY 
TOWN. MAY BE CONDUCTED B 
ANY ONE. 
SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND 
AGENTS’ CIRCULAR. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO 
46 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘Misfit Carpets! 


Good 


d-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
afid Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. C. SHATTUCK’S 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOS 


SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.] 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


y tested through thirty years experience. 


he 


‘Ss ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT 


has stood the test of experience and given entire sati 
as I can refer them to many p: 


satisfaction in every instance. Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and “F: ” Seats, 
laces that have tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Price List. fn Mt. 


AND DESH,’’ 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 
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Guyots Geographical Works 
AT THE VIENNA WORLD'S EXPOSITION. 


VIENNA, August 4, 1873. 
My Dear Sir :—I am happy to inform you that the International Jury for Group 26 of the 
World’s Exhibition has awarded to you the 
HIGHEST HONOR BESTOWED 


upon any American for Educational Works, namely, the Medal of Progress, in consideration of the 
great service you have rendered to the cause of education in the production of your Geographicat 


Text-Books and Wall Maps. I heartily congratulate you on this well-deserved recognition of your 
merit. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


U. S. and Mass. Commissioner to the Vienna Exposition. 
To Prof. ARNOLD GUYOT, LL.D., Princeton, N. J. F 


GUYOT’S BOOKS PLACED FIRST 
BY THE HIGHEST FOREIGN AUTHORITY. 


From the Report on Geography, at the Vienna Exposition, to the French Government, by E. LAVAs- 
SEUR, a member of the International Fury. This learned geographer isa member of the Insti- 
tute, Professor in the College of France, and Commissioner to organize a National System of geo- 
graphical instruction. 


“Tis [other geographies.—Zd.] dérivent tous du type créé par M. ArNoLtp Guyot. Ce savant, dont le dernier 
‘Atlas Physical Geography’ rappelle dignement le premier ouvrage, la Terre et l’ Homme, a senti que la geographie avait 
besoin d’étre comprise plus encore qu’apprise: il s’est appliqué 4 donner intelligence des grandes lois de la nature a ses 
éléves, et A inspirer par 14 le sentiment de I’ harmonie que préside 4’ arrangement du monde; rendant I’ enseignement élevé 
et interessant par des vues générales, en méme temps que simple et accessible 4 des enfants, il est devenu le créateur d’ une 
méthode féconde. . . . . 

“ La méthode la plus suivie ou du moins la plus originale est celle de M. ARNo-p Guyot. Elle se fonde, comme la 
méthode qui débute par la commune, sur la facilité qu’ ont les enfants de comprendre et de retenir par la vue; elle évite les 
définitions abstraites et la nomenclatures, et mettant a profit les scdnes de Ja nature, tempétes, cascades, paysages de foréts, 
les travaux des hommes tels que chasse, labourage, ou les lois élémentaires de la physique du globe, vent, hiver, elle intér- 
esse par des images que Je maitre accompagne de descriptions, sans s’attacher précisément a décrire le lieu qu’il habite. 
Ces deux méthods sont rationelles et bien préférable a celle qui consiste 4 faire apprendre par cceur, au début une longue 
s‘rie de définitions abstraites sur les termes géographiques, et 4 centinuer par des séries de noms propres, mers, iles, villes, 
etc., sans commentaire ; sil’on ajoute, ce que tous les auteurs de géographie bldment, mats ce que certains membres prati- 
quent, sans carte, on arrive a faire de la géographie,"qui est par elle-méme attrayante, l’enseignment le plus fastidieux et 
le plus sterile. . 

* Je termine cette revue par les Etats-Unis. Nous y retrouvons M. Guyot, qui accomplit dans la cartographie murale 
la méme révolution que dans le reste de l’enseignement géographique. I! s’applique surtout 4 mettre en Jumiére les grands 
traits de la geographie physique, cours, d’eau, plaines, versants, plateaux, hautes chaines; ilemploie surtout le vert et le 
bistre en réservant des blancs sur les plus hautes crétes; son planisshire, son Amérique du Nord, et surtout ses Etats- 
Unis, qui ont les mérites de ses atlas transformés dans le style mura!, sont exécutés avec une grande habileté. Les autres 
cartes murales que présentaient les Etats-Unis étaient bien inféricures les cartes particulidres d’ Etats n’avaient aucune 


des qualités propres aux cartes murales.”’ 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Embodying the most Approved Methods of Instruction; Indorsed Leading Ed tor. 
im the Bost Scheele. 


THE BEST BOOKS at the LOWEST PRICES. - 


Eclectic Series of Geographies, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Venable’s U. 8. History, Evans’s Geometry, 
Eclectic Classical Series, Norton’s Physics, 

Duffet’s French Method, Brown's Physiology, 
Harvey's Language Lessons, Andrews’s Constitution of U. 8., Schuyler’s Logic, 
Harvey's English Grammars, Gow’s Morais and Manners, Thalheimer’s Histories. 


Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists to any address. 


Valuable Historical Works. 


THE BEST TEXTS IN HISTORY OF UNITED STATES, HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
AND GENERAL HISTORY. 
The following prices are:—1. Ratan. Price. Intropucnion Price—For First i ion i 
in use ; and for single specimen copies to Teachers or School Officers, be 
duction. I. Excnance Price—For introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old books of other 
series in use in the schools. Ir III 


I. 
VENABLE’S UNITED STATES HISTORY, . . $1.25 $0.94 $0.63 

“We are inclined to pronounce it, on the whole, the best of its class and size.”— The Nation. 

Adopted for New-York City; Newark, N. J.; Des Moines, Ia.; Abingdon, Mass.; Thomaston, Me.: i 
Pa.; Omaha, Neb. ; Franklin, Mass. ; Pawtucket, R. 1. ; Peperill, Mass.; Akron, O.; Chillicothe, 
Mass.; Wels Seminary, Hightstown, N. J.; Phillips Acad., Exeter) N.H.; DeVeaux College, Suspension Bridge, N Y: 
Ingham University, N.Y. ; Normal, Meriden, Conn.: and many other State Normals, Colleges, Universities, and 


I. 
THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, . . $1.60 $1.13 


“T have seen no other work so well adapted to class use, and to arouse an interest in the study. M i i 
outlines of history, has been that they are very dry, and students get but very little good Ne ’ ; z Thaihciners 
seems to be a book to be read for pure pleasure."’—J. D. Crawrorp, Prof. in Ui. Indust. Univ. 

“ Far superior to any work of a similar scope or aim heretofore published.””—C. R. Pomeroy, Prest. Ks. St. Norm. 

Adopted for Wilmington College, O.; Temple Academy, potion, N. Y.; Friends Elem. and High School, Balti- 


more; Daughter's Coli Ky.; St. Luke’ timore ; i d 
Sem, ste. cae. Mallock Institute, Faribault, Minn, ; Bartholomew's Young 


4 1. 
THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY, . . . $2.50 $1.88 


THALHEIMER’S MEDIAVAL & MOD. HISTORY, 2.50 1.88 


“ Thalheimer’s Ancient History will be found the most serviceable work of i class, withi reach hools ; 
it has indeed no rival worth mentioning.” The Nation. 

“We know of nothing of its kind equal to it.” — Harper's Monthly. 

“ The best American book of its kind.” —The Independent. 

“It isa genuine book. It may be fearlessly accepted at its own valuation, and more,”—Christian Union. 

Thalheimer’s Histories (one or both books) have been adopted for Phillips Acad Exeter; DeV lege, ; 
Normal, Kutztown; Dartmouth Scientific School ; University of Michig: iil, State Universions 
nee 3 Wis. State Normal, Oshkosh; Wooster University; Ill. Industrial Univ. ; Baylor University, Texas; Lawrence 

niversity, tate Normal; state Normal, Terra Haute, Ind; Wellesley Coll ; 

of Mass. ; Newton, Mass. ; Indianapolis, Cairo, 


Readers and Speller, 
MeGuffey’s Readers and Speiler, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, 

White’s Graded School Arithmetics, 


e, Mass.; Girls’ High 
ilwaukee; Fall River, Mass.; 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 
M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 


School-Book Publighers. 


School- Book Publizhers, 


& TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 

Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal History; ‘ 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Hill's Geometries. 

Correspondence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R. W. PUTNAM, Agent, 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St., Chicago. 


(CCOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 


Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep THR MEDAL 
or Merit AT THE VIENNA ExposiTION OF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any School books. Ve 
other Geographies, except Von pay mang received more 
than “ (See U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873) page CxXLVv11. 

Catalogues frees Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in«i@i! 

AMES A. BO hice 


ALTER H. KAU 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St, BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; ' 
Keetel’s French Course; . 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c.~ 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. BAILEY, Agt, 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


APPLETON & CO., 
° 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manuai with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 4 
History Primers; 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
Cornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, 
22 Haw.ey Sixeet, BOSTON. 


52 
BROTHERS, 


13 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 

OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 
two numbers. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris- 
ing a complete Preparatory Course for College; exten- 
sively used in our best Schools and Colleges. 

Goodwin’s, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek, 

Hudson’s School Shakespeares, separate Plays; Lec- 
tures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose (Burke, Webster, 
and Bacon). 

Music Readers and Charts, Mason, Eichberg, 
Sharland, and Hoit. 44 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publish an extensive list of 


Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 


INCLUDING 
Swinton’s Language Series; 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series; 
French's Arithmetics; 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott's Histories of the United States; 
Harper's United States Readers; 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series; 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 
56 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the public since 1826, are 
made at “THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 


‘ree. No Agencies. cow 22722 
TE AC HER FOR WINTER SCHOOLS.—Many 

' country schools open about this time. 
| in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 


Str Boston. No is made for furnishing public 
with teachers. F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

Publish 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Gray’s Botanies ; 

For New-England States address 

GEO. B. DAMON, 

56 zz 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


&. &c 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. £. WHITTEMORE, 


56 zz 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


| B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of Ph ohegsen; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World ; 
Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 
&c., &e. 


6G¥™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
56 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[Ee & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n ; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings ; 
Perry’s Manual of Bible Selections, for Public an 
Private Schools; 
The Orig’! Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams’s Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 56 zz 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
- PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H, TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


RILL-BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No lumber. 
By H. R. Greens, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 37 
Brattle Street, Boston. 
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